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For the Independent. 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF VERMONT. 


The General Convention of Congregational 
Ministers and Churches in Vermont met at Cas- 
tev. W. W. Thayer 
preached the opening sermon, from Jer. 23: 14, 
“ They strengthen also the hands of evil-doers, 


tleton, June 15th, 1852. 


that none doth return from his wickedness.” | 


was a noble specimen of pulpit eloquence, abound- 
ing in salient points, and sparkling with rich 


gems of thought and expression. The subjec 


of the sermon was, “ The perversion of the Gos- 
pel ministry,” which was treated under three 
topics: the possible fact, the liabilities to it, and 
The possibility of the fact was 
made to appear not only from the text, but from 
the history of the unfaithful and false prophets 
of Israel. Christ said to his disciples, “* Ye are 
the light of the world,” and this was not spoken 
in a corner; the world heard it uttered, and 


the preventive. 


knows where to look for the light. Ministers missionaries in commission, laboring in 62 fields, 
are understood hy the world to occupy a position | with 58 of which churches are connected; 44 


whence a safe influence should come. 


it, if that were possible to be done. 


petent to do worse than that. 


The liabilities to the perversion of the gospel 
ministry may come from three sources—design, 
That any should by de- 


conceit, forgetfulness. 
sign exhibit such perversion, is awful enough ; 
but that some so do, is not to be doubted from 
what we know of the false prophets and their 
successors under the Gospel dispensation. In 


this there is a hardiness of iniquity which is 
startling to an honest mind—a malignity which 
The 
work of these perverters is false, and their suc- 


can be outdone only by the father of lies. 


cess is fatal. 


The liabilities to perversion from conceit are 
Many who would not dare to 
take the torch heaven-lit with saving truths for 


more numerous. 


attracting the soul to life everlasting, and de- 
signedly make it a death-torch luring nowhere 
but to perdition, may falsely preach the truth. 
There is a tendency in the depraved spirit to 
speculate and soar in the mists of “ philosophy 
falsely so calied,” against which ministers are not 
proof. The preaching of the truths that God 
has addressed to the common mind for its good, 
needs to be understood by the common mind, 
else it is (and in no saving sense) “ the foolish- 
ness of preaching.” But a preacher may wrap 
himself and all the truths he has in a mist ; and 


fancy hims:lf so transcending and dwarfing 


the world |}):low, that he can espy “the path 
which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s 
eye hath not seen ;’ and in the mean time, while 
he is getting his revelations unutterable, the 
world below sees nothing but the mist, and sig- 
nificantly queries about the quagmire whence it 
is imported. ‘To speculate upon the truth is 
easy enough: to improve the truth by speculat- 
ing is not so easy, as too many sad results show. 
As such results, on the one hand we have reared 
up befjye.us an “ Anastasis,” saying that the re- 
surrectiO past already, overthrowing the fuith 
of some, and liiting its author from all founda- 
tions other than « clairvoyant shadow. 
other hand, we are called to see one take a rash 
leap of peculiar faith, who thinks to make his 
calling and election sure by vaulting above the 
arena of Christian conflict and apostolic warfare, 
into the serene repose of sudden but entire sanc- 
tification, and thence receiving a fall, to show 
us yet again the “end of all perfection here 
below.” 

And then we have given us a new man-wrought 
theory of “God in Christ,” such as has “ taken 


away our Lord, and we know not where it has 


laid him.” It purports to be new, but we be- 


come aware that in this kind of speculating there 
Here is 
one making a demonstration against the forces 
of human depravity, by giving us a phsycologi- 
cal disquisition on the constitutional tendencies 
of humanity, and the necessity of man’s charac- 
By his side another meets 
us with a modest kind of metempsychosis, 
which would seem to make it almost right for 
God to permit the introduction of sin into the 
universe, and hardly wrong for man to be a 
And there is one surrounded by those 
who should be Gospel hearers, and he is belabor- 
ing some metaphysical creation of his fancy, and 
giving them what Dr. Dwight calls “a doubtful 


is no new guise but it hath been old. 


ter being what it is. 


sinner. 


solution of doubtful doubts.” 
Forgetfulness isa fruitful cause of perversions 


A negative gospel is as really another gospel as 
any that an angel from heaven, or even he from 


the bottomless pit, can devise. 


man that needeth to be ashamed. He may for 


get the specific nature of the gospel, preaching 
much and only the truth, but truth so general- 


The per- 
verting of the ministerial light is therefore a 
more pernicious evil than merely extinguishing 
It is not 
competent to annihilate the light, but it is com- 


On the 


' : In fact a nega- 
tive gospel is Ais gospel. There is such a forget- 
ting one’s work as to make the minister a work- 


this body. 


tion. 


members of the Convention, but by teachers an 
pupils of the Sabbath-school. 
port contained the statistics of 107 schools, th 
whole number that made returns, though th 


have 11,132 scholars and 1,262 teachers. 


The average attendance of scholars in 97 school 


Spring, or Child’s Paper. 
schools there are 22,200 volumes. In 43 school 
poses; in 42 schools 306 hopeful conversion 


teachers’ meetings are observed. 


and correctives were suggested. 
rill, D.D., was elected President, and Rev. F. B 


Tract Society, Rev. H. B. Hooker, of Falmouth 


t | assembly on the subject of Sabbath-schools. 


t | 16th inst. 


ceived from various sources. 
during the year were $6,576 77. 


Society a legacy of $8,000. 


alternate Sabbaths. 
religious interest had occurred during the year, 
and 26 hopeful conversions were reported. Thir- 


ought immediately to be supplied. 
them is a remnant of a church. 
important and promising vacant places are in- 
cluded among these thirty, and there is an 


be supplied as soon as the means can be pro- 
cured. The report spoke feelingly of the many 
feeble churches, made feeble by constant emigra- 
tion, which in some instances was carried to such 
an extent as completely to extinguish the church. 
The Society was addressed by Rey. J. H. Wor- 
cester, Rev. D. B. Coe (Secretary of the Parent 
Society), and Hon. Erastus Fairbanks. The last 
named gentleman was elected President, and 
Rev. J. F. Stone. of Montpelier, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society. 

The anniversary of the North-western Branch 
of the American Education Society, took place 
on the 18th. The precise statistics of the report 
are not in possession of the writer; but it ap- 
peared that,only a very few of the churches had 
contributed to the funds of the Society, and that 
the amount contributed was very far from being 
sufficient tor the support of the benefciaries from 
Vermont. The lack of men was as much de- 
plored as the lack of means, and the churches 
were urged to furnish not only money but candi- 
dates for the ministry. Rev. W. W. Thayer and 
Prof. Bittinger, of Middlebury College, urged the 
claims of the Education cause upon the assem- 
bly. Resolutions were passed recognizing the 
facts detailed in the report, as an earnest call on 
the churches of Vermont to furnish more laborers 
—recommending the Directors of the Society to 
appoint suitable persons in each county to pre- 
sent the claims of the Society to the churches, 
and urging all friends of the cause to search out 
proper persons to engage in a course of prepara- 
tion for the ministry. The name of the Society 
having ceased to be significant of its locality, the 
pame was changed to “ The Vermont Education 
Society, auxiliary to the American Education 
Society.” Joseph L. Fairbanks, Esq., was elected 
President, and Rey. Silas M’Keen, of Bradford, 
Secretary. 

From the narrative of the state of the churches, 
it appeared that there are in the State 14 Con- 
gregational churches, with which are connected 
17,664 members. Within the year there have 
been added by profession 407 members, and by 
letter 331. During the same period 371 were 
dismissed and 14 excluded, and 276 have died. 
There are 95 pastors, 60 stated supplies, 50 unset- 
tled ministers and 13 licentiates : 9 ministers have 
been dismissed, and 7 ordained ; 3 ministers have 
died—Rev. John Griswold, Rey. Ansel Nash, and 
Rey. Wm. Hill; 40 destitute churches were re- 
ported. The infant baptisms reported were 220. 
Revivals have occurred in Brattleboro, Fayette- 
ville, Saxton’s River, Benson, Thetford, Johnson, 
Barton and Coventry. In Chelsea, Randolph, 
Shoreham, Corinth and Danville, special inter- 
est in the subject of religion has been man- 
ifested, and some conversions have occurred in 
Dorset, Pittsford and Clarendon. 

On the afternoon of the 17th instant, the Com- 
munion Sermon was preached by Rey. A. H. 
Clapp, from John 17 : 21, 22, 23, “ That they all 
may be one,’ Xe. It was an able and thorough 
discussion of ‘Christian Union,” its nature, its 
desirableness, and the manner of securing it. 





power, or the honors of the world, not even that 
they may go rapidly and victoriously forward, 


may be united in the same holy fellowship which 
subsists between the Father and the Son: and 





ized as to mean no truth at all. Itis all good, | Success in making conquests from the world. 


only it is good for no one thing. The minister | The first inquiry of the preacher concerned the 
may forget his pattern, as set forth in the gos- 
pel: men will identify him with his gospel, and 
run the risk of despising that because of disre- 
spect to him, if he does not conform himself to 
He may forget the gospel promises, 
and fail to honor them by his faith. He may 
forget his position, his dependence, his power. 
He may forget to take his character with him 


his pattern. 


from the pulpit. 


The only preventive against all these liabilities 
is piety. Knowledge has not it, power has not 
it, nor high station, nor sense of honor, nor un- 
sanctified conscience, nor the noblest human 


resolution. Piety is the specific. 


After the sermon, the Convention was organ- 
ized by the choice of Rev. C. B. Drake, Moder- 


ator, and P. H. White, Scribe. 
Rey. E.R. Fairchild, D.D., Home Secretary 


the A. & F. Christian Union, presented the 
claims of that organization, with reference to 
which the Convention adopted the following res- 


olutions :-— 


Whereas, in various 
America, many di 


of religious liberty ¢ =o diffusion of the principles 


themselves and thei the Old World to find a home for 


ir children in 


1. Resolved, That the pro 
ment of this Convention, 
of this land for vigorous efforts to publish t! 
ay } wa bg eeny to which they may 

» Atesolved, That this Convention highly appro 
the design of the American and Foreign Christine Uns 


he Gospel 


nion, 


vidence of God, in th = 
calls loudly upon the dona, 


nature of Christian union. 


purpose, and of will. 


Christ. 


of 
manifestation should be made. 


practicable. 
affinities among evangelical Christians. 





The anniversaries of several benevolent so- | ;y, 
cieties occurred in connection with the Conven- | pation. 
On the 16th instant, the anniversary of 
the Vermont Sabbath-Schvol Society took place, | 
and was numerously attended, not only by the | 


The annual re- 


number in the State probably corresponds with | 
the number of churches, 194. The 107 schools | 
In 96 
of the schools there are 3,920 adult scholars. 


was 6,565; of teachers in 94 schools, 932: 89 
schools are continued through the winter: 38 
observe the monthly concert ; 98 take the Well- 
In the libraries of 5 


$369 01 were contributed for benevolent pur- 


have occurred during the year; in 12 schools 
The report ad- 
verted to several defects in the Sabbath-school 
system of Vermont, which impaired its efliciency, 
Rev. T. A. Mer- 


Wheeler Secretary of the Society for the coming 
year; Rev. Mr. Ferguson, Agent of the American 


Mass., and Rev. F. B. Wheeler, addressed the 


The thirty-fourth anniversary of the Vermont 
Domestic Missionary Society was also held on the 
From the Secretary's report, it ap- 
peared that the sum of $614 71 was in the treas- 
ury at the commencement of the financial year : 
and that during the year $5,799 70 had been re- 
The expenditures 
Dr. Josiah 
Shedd, of Peacham, for many years a friend and 
liberal patron of the Society, has deceased since 
the last anniversary, and by his will gave the 
The Society has 54 


stations have preaching every Sabbath; 13 on 
In 11 fields some special 


ty fields are now destitute of preaching, which 
In most of 
Only the most 


equally numerous class of places which ought to 


The first desire of Christ for his disciples was 
and is, not that they mayreceive the wealth, the 


subduing the nations to the faith, but that they 
on this union he based the church's prospect of 


In the text, the Sa- 
Vior refers not to the personal and essential unity 
between himself and the Father, but to their 
oneness of character, their union of affection, of 
This is the union in which 
Christians are to resemble the persons of the 
Godhead—a oneness of spirit and of life. All 
who come into a cordial union with the Father 
and the Son by the indwelling of the Spirit, by 
that very act become members one of another, 
united not in Paul, Apollos, or Cephas, but in 


The second inquiry respected the practicability | riot, 
of manifesting this union. Christ's prayer and | tal. 
the whole tenor of the Scripture evidently con- 
templates a visible manifestation of the spiritual 
unity of Christians. There has been a strong 
and growing feeling among Christians, that such 
The ill success 
that has attended efforts in that direction, has 
been due to mistaken notions of the nature and 
grounds of Christian union. In the main, efforts 
hitherto have aimed at the exhibition of wnifor- 
mity, not substantial unity. It is not oneness of 
form, or organization, or rites, or modes of wor- 
ship that is desired, but oneness of spirit and of 
efforts fur the common cause. Such a union is 
There are strong, deep, and eternal 
Cireum- 
stances have indeed given great prominence to 
their differences, but the essential unity of regen- 
te the erated souls can be found and brought to light. 
of | The work is to begin with each believer in his ~ exposed to public insult by a tyrannical sol- 
own heart, in endeavors for the increase therein 


and do again cheerfully commend it to the confidence and | of the distinguishing Christian spirit—brotherly 
patronage of the Christian community connected with | love. 


It may be cherished by a free interchange 
| of thought and feeling, and of pulpits too, be- 
een ministers of different evangelical denomi- 
and by a cordial co-operation of all the 
| Christians of a community in the various benev- 
| olent movements in which the Church is en- 
gaged. 
+} The desirableness of this union is apparent 
“ from the many valuable consequences which it 
° |i readily conceded would flow from its manifes- 
| tation, should it be made. It would save all 
| those sad evils which result from bitter sectarian 
| jealousies and strifes. It would give a sense of 
greatly increased strength and security to indi- 
videil believers, and would make them more 
happy and more useful. It would counteract 
worl lliness, enlarge and liberalize the minds of 
believers, and make more Christ-like their exhi- 
bition of Christianity. 

The Convention remained in session three days, 
and all its proceedings were characterized by a 
unison of feeling and action, and by earnestly 
manifested desires for the progress of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. 

Bratriezoro, Vt., June 18. 
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Pp. H. W. 
FROM OUR DOWN-EAST CORRESPONDENT. 


; Bancor, June 23, 1852. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—Last week, Wednesday 
and Thursday, occurred the Exhibition of the 
, | Maine Wesleyan Seminary established at Kent's 
Hill, apart of Readfield. This Seminary has been 
in operation more than thirty years, and it has 
done great and good service to the denomination 
to which it belongs. Many of their preachers 
have received in it the elements of a classical 
and scientific education which otherwise they 
probably would not have received. Some are 
here prepared for active life ; some go from this 
seminary to college, and others go to the Theologi- 
cal School at Concord, N. H. The Seminary 
was commenced on the manual labor, and partly 
self-supporting principle. But this was found 
not to work well, and after a thorough testing, 
it was abandoned. The principal, Rev. J. P. 
Tousey, is very efficient and acceptable in his 
place. The anniversary occasion is one of great 
interest to a large region around, bringing quite 
a cloud of people upon the hill, where there are 
not only literary attractions, but some of the 
finest scenery, made up of mountains and lakes 
and green fields, greets the eye of the visitor. 
Goy. Hubbard honored the occasion with his pre- 
sence; he is a native of that town; his father 
was formerly a pillar in the Methodist church 
there. Goy. H. expressed to your correspondent 
his growing confidence in the well-working of 
our liquor-law. He regards it as very important 
that the law be administered with discretion, 
and a measure of forbearance ; not giving it the 
strictest interpretation the words will bear, and 
then putting it through with an intolerant rigor. 
He would say, let there be that course taken 
in the administration which shall tend to estab- 
lish the law in public sentiment. The law wise- 
ly administered, it is believed, will thus firmly 
establish itself. 
This eastern section has suffered the past 
spring greatly from drought. The lumbering 
interest is now suffering more than the agricul- 
tural, for showers that will make the farmer's 
fields smile, are not sufficient to fill the streams 
and raise the hopes of the lumberman. If great 
rains do not come svon it will go hard with the 
leading business interests of the city. 
Whilet the natural rain has been withholden. 
we are permitted to rejoice in the falling upon 
us of some drops of the spiritual. Early in 
the spring there began to be decisive tokens of 
God's gracious presence with his people. The 
good work coi: enced without any resort to ex- 
traordinary mex-uivs. It has been quiet; nearly 
all the converts are persons connected with 
the Sunday-schools: in other words, those re- 
newed by the instrumentality of God's truth, 
are those whose minds and hearts have been 
most in contact with that truth. A greater por- 
tion of young men have hopefully become Chris- 
tians than has been usual of late years. Not 
only young men but some men in mature life 
have taken their position as Christians. One 
item of interest worth naming is that for some 
months past, an office, right in the center of the 
business part of the city, has been opened as a 
place of prayer, and daily, between the hours of 
four and five, P. M., it is oecupied by business 
men who turn aside from their engagements and 
spend the hour in prayer. The feeling now is 
that the place has received a perpetual consecra- 
tion to this use at that hour. 


KENDUSKEAG. 
a 


For the Independent. 


THE LAST HOME OF THE PROSTITUTE. 


It is well for the safe and happy now and then 

to look on the black side of human life. It isso 

easy to forgetit. We go by, each day, in our 

great city, elegant houses, brilliant with lights 

and echoing with music, where living dramas of 
such unmingled wretchedness, such foul pollu- 

tion are being acted, as, if written down, would 

seem to us the very composition of Hell. We 

traverse without a thought, filthy streets from 

whose cellars almost the only sounds which ever 

salute the ear of Heaven are the groans of bru- 

talized woman in her despair, or her drunken 

laugh and curse in her debauchery. 

Society ignores the subject ; clergymen han- 

dle it softly : newspapers allude to it as a neces- 

sary evil: we try to forget it. Butit is time that 

this were atanend. We mustrememberit. Yes, 

our ladies, of pure and religious families, nur- 

tured in piety and affection, should know that 

there are thousands of their sisters about them, 

as pure once, with as warm affections and as 
beautiful hopes as themselves, whose home and 
whose life now is in the very sink and filth of 
pollution, who would most gladly, if it were pos- 

sible, change places with the brute in the gutter. 

There is no need of handling this subject with 
gloves. And let me say here, that there isa 
prudery in this matter in American society, 

which common sense and the Bible alike con- 
demn, and which fashion in every other refined 
society of the world, utterly rejects. Jt should 
be told and rung through the land, till something 
practical is done, that under our gay New York 
surface a tide, broad and deep as a mighty 
river, of the foulest prostitution continually 
sweeps. It should be known that hundreds of 
unsuspecting girls land every year on our shores, 
hundreds come in here from the country for 
work, or are cast aside by their betrayers and 
seducers, whose life tends almost inevitably to 
the brothel, and whose end after a few years of 
is in the grave-yard of the syphilitic hospi- 














My thoughts have been especially led to this 
by a visit, on a recent Sabbath, to Blackwell's 
Island. | had come up to aid the chaplain and 
his few associates; and had felt that I could not 
better spend the Sabbath than in speaking a 
word or two of encouragement and sympathy to 
the helpless and friendless there. In the course 
of our visits we came at length to the Syphilitic 
Hospital for women. It had seemed to me the 
very morning of Peace and Hope; the air so 
fresh and spring-like; the sunlight sparkling 
from leaf and grass-blade and Tiver-ripple, and 


all so pure and calm. I was not prepared for 
the contrast in the Hospital. 


I have been in many scenes of pain. I have 


famine. I have been compelled to behold the 
hopeless stare in the eyes of proud men, fettered 





diery ; and I have stood by the bedside of pesti- 


as real with us, as was that trust and affection 
in the home of childhood—that even the Hospi- 
tal can become a Home to them. 


woman I have mentioned, were fixed at first 


sunny morning of childhood: of the pure, loving 


seen men ghastly and ragged in a country of 


lence : but I never have gazed on a sight of such 
unmingled wretchedness, pain, and helpless and 
hopeless agony, as in that hospital ward. 

It was a long, neatly-kept room, with nice, 
clean beds on each side, and with the air fresh- 
ened and purified in every way from the intoler- 
able stench peculiar to the disease. In different 
parts of the room were standing kind and :ma- 
tronly-looking nurses. On each bed lay a wo- 
man. There, on that pillow near us, is a bloat- 
ed, burning face, in whose delicate tissues the 
disease is burning like a consuming fire. Be- 
yond, is a haggard, though still delicate woman, 
on whose features ineffaceably are written the 
lines of passion and pain. She flings her arms 
wildly about ; but it is evident there is a mental 
torture glittering in her eye, deeper far than the 
pain gnawing at her bones. There are young, 
refined-looking girls, perhaps 14 or 16 years old, 
on some of the beds, who cover their faces as we 
pass. Some lie with features stiffened and fixed 
in pain, and showing in the fine and flowing lines 
the traces of the beauty that had been. The 
most are brutal, sodden, animal in their expres- 
sion ; but now and then a look of such far away 
thought, memory, pain unspeakable, crosses a 
face as sends a pang to one’s heart. There are 
those who have evidently seen better days: and 


hood. Some faces are pretty and winning yet: 
and others scabby, ulcerous, sloughy—the once 


tures rotting piece-meal. Yet, though God has 


man body, this which comes from ungoverned 
passion should be the most terrible; though the 
fine nervous organization made for exquisite 
pleasure, has become an instrument of terrific 
torture, and the very bones and marrow crumble 
and decay within, it struck me, here among its 
victims, that the expression on very many of the 
faces was something deeper and darker than that 
from physical pain. There was a Pang shooting 
through, keener than the pang from tortured 
nerve and burning tissue. 

Yes, I stood in the last Home of the Prostitute. 
Here, forsaken, helpless, ulcerating with disease, 
outcast from men, she is sent to rot and to die. 
Here, for a few days, in kind, careful manage- 
ment, she is to have the attentions and comforts 
which she has not known for years. A few re- 
cover—reform; the most are tossed out into the 
harlot’s grave. 

Ye who dabble and plash in that bright stream, 
which sparkles and bubbles and whirls through 
New York, this is the dark, foul, putrescent Pool 
into which it shall surely empty itself ! 

In the next ward which we entered, there was 
a woman whom | could not but notice at once. 
She sat, bolstered up with pillows, and it was 
evident, at a glance, she must have been of a 
very different class from her companions. Sick- 
ness and crime had not worn away noble fea- ; 
tures. The forehead full and finely arching. 
the head high, complexion soft and delicate. 
hair a rich brown, and eye of a clear blue, with 


ordained that of all diseases which rack the hu- | 





almost an unnatural intensity of expression, and 
the lips firm and fixed, all the lines of her face 
fine and noble, and every feature expressing the | 
proud and refined woman. [read from Matthew, 
where Christ says that we must be as “a little 


child,” if we would come to him, and that He had | commencing in this city. 


come to save that which was lost. I tried to 
call up those times, which we all can remember, 
when we were “little children” ; when we were 
in a Home, and kind hearts were ubout us, anil 
we felt that whatever weut wrong elsewhere, we 
were safe and happy there. 1 brought up the 
menwries of father and mother and sisters, and 
of the affection and perfect trust and dependence 
which we felt all the while then. We had found, 
too, later in life, friends on whom we would de- 
pend as children ; though with them, perhaps, 
in the time of need, these had proved false and 
betrayed them. I spoke, too, of that defiance,— 
pride—which I have often seen among women 
of this class ;—a feeling that the world is spurn- 
ing them, and that they will spurn the world : 
hat all men are against them, and thérefore 
they will defy them and go the faster to ruin. 
I told them—God knows from the heart—that 
this love and dependence and humbleness of 
childhood can come again, and toward a Friend, 
a Father, who cannot fail them; that it was often 


As I recalled it afterwards, the eyes oi the 


with that strange feverish intensity upon me ; 
but gradually there came a dreamy look over 
them, as though her thoughts were far, far 
away, perhaps in early childhood-days, and she 
only listened mechanically; and finally, as if 
unconsciously, or as if she were too proud to 
conceal, the tears rolled one after another down 
her cheeks. 

The hopeless prostitute’s tears! Is there any- 
thing on God's earth so utterly sad ? 

Who can tell the memories which crowded 
then through that woman's soul! of the far-off 


home ; of the Mother, who prayed with her, and 
the Father, whose toil was given early and late 
for her; of the dear ones, who would have died 
for her then, and who would do more than die 
to save her now ;—thoughts of what she might 
have been, of her gay hopes, all quenched in 
this:—of her shame, and of the unrelenting 
frown of mankind upon her ;—thoughts hope- 
less, soul-sickening of the Past, and still darker 
of the Future ! 
I felt glad to escape from the sight. 
I happened, soon afterwards, to meet one of 
the physicians of the Hospital—a very intelligent 
gentleman—and he asked me if I had noticed a 
certain woman in that Ward. I found, from his 
description, that he spoke of the same one whem 
I had remarked. She had been, he said, the 
daughter of a very refined, virtuous family, 
broughtup in the most easy circur stances, and 
with a highly accomplished education. She was 
seduced, betrayed—and when cast aside, had 
disdained to return to those who knew her. She 
could not endure their pity; the world’s frown 
was on her; pride and despair pushed her on, 
and she went recklessly into vice. She could 
not have been long in prostitution, he said ; still 
fatal disease was upon her, and she coald 
live but few weeks. Her mother and sisters had 
found she was there; but she would not even see 
them, and refused to go back to disgrace ier 
home. On some days she could not stir from 
her bed for pain, but she never uttered a groan 
or murmur. When she was well enough to rise, 
she devoted herself unceasingly to the other pa- 
tients. It seemed as if she were going through 
with a solemn penance. There was such a mat- 
ural dignity about her, that he said he hardly 
dared ask, when she entered, the necessary ques- 
tions. No one spoke to her of the Past, and she 
did not open her lips. “ But, it is not a rare 
case,” said he. 

I found that in these cases, asin most of which 
I have previously heard, not more than one out 
of a hundred is ever ruined by mere animal 
passion. The cause is commonly in the misdi- 
rection of the finer and better feelings of woman 
—her trustfulness and affection; or sometimes 


























again. From the quiet, pure, lovely scene around, 
| a Voice seemed to say, ‘‘ The outcast of men is 
| not yet the outcast of God!” It was an infinite 
happiness to remember that the same Presence 
| which animated that beautiful scene, had once 
jin tones of more than earthly tenderness, said 
| of one as foul and brutal as these, “I say unto 
| thee, her sins, though they be many, are forgiven 
| her, for she hath loved much !” 
| It seemed that day as if this crime were to be 
deeply impressed upon me. As I walked up the 
‘Island, past the Insane Asylum, a dark-haired 
| young girl, with liquid black eye, and full, pas- 
| sionate face, stood on the ironed balcony, gestur- 
| ing and speaking without rest or change, in tones 
| of such intense feeling and passion, that I hurried 
on. The words seemed to ring for hours after 
in my ears—* I had no ring on my finger! Thad 
normg! But he promised me. Iwill swear be- 
fore God he promised! Oh, where is that child ? 
Twill swear we were married! Mrs. —— knows 
we were! He has promised, and he always kept 
his word !° 
These are dark things to write. But the re- 
fined and the happy should know of them. And 





| O that my words might reach you—ye, who in 
| hundreds of circles in this city and other cities, 
discuss your “ victories,” which have driven these 
there are those from whose features vice and | girls to the lazar-chamber and the mad-house. 
brutality have worn every trace even of woman- | You, whom God gifted with genius and feeling, 
| which you can use to play with devilish purpose, 
| on that subtle instrament—the human heart; 


delicate complexion copper-colored, and the fea- | you, who with satanic skill, can call up harm- 


less emotions and instincts in your victim, which 
shall, at your bid, sweep like lava-floods over the 
soul. It is you who have thrust these women 
into ruin here, and into Hei hereafter! And 
you—young men who talk and act toward this 
crime as though it were a light matter—you are 
giving one more blow to these wretched crea- 
tures, as they reel toward the verge of the awful 
precipice. The groans and tears of the hospital 
of pollution ; the shrieks of the mad-house, cry to 
God in vengeance against you and such as you! 
A man had better have the load of Etna upon 
him—had better “be sunk in the depths of the 
sea,” than have the slightest part or share in the 
offense of these, the “little ones” of Christ. 
Who shall say, that the Final Day may not fear- 
fully reverse the sentence of the world toward 
the Prostitute and her Abettor ¢ 

The great practical question, after all, in this 
matter is, What can be done? In the first place, 
briefly, let us give every aid to the reform of the 
prostitute; open Homes of refuge; provide la- 
bor; relax the stern frown, and let there be 
Hope for the fallen. Still, the cool judgment is 
forced to confess, that for reform—for a perma- 
nent change—there is little to be hoped. We 
must prevent. The helpless, destitute girls who 
pour upon our shores, must be met and helped 
to honest work. Men of business must make it 
an object to employ women. Encouragement 
and4dabor should be given to the thousands of 
hard-working women here, who are on the very 
verge of starvation. ‘Temptations are to be re- 
moved, and the laws, protecting women against 
deception and wrong, to be made stringent and 
stern. 

And especially, as the grand preventive of 
crime, the whole Christian community are to 
awake to a care for these vagrant-schools now 
It is from the ten 
thousand vagrant boys and girls, who can be 
brought under these new influences, that have 
arisen the horde of prostitutes and ruffians among 
us. Of these new and most blessed efforts in 
our midst, we may have more to say hereafter. 

C. L. 


caspian 
KOSSUTI'S LECTURE, 
DELIVERED AT THI: BROADWAY TABERNACLE, 
guneE 21, 1852. 

Lapies aND GENTLEMEN :—During six months 
[ have appeared many times before the tribunal 
of public opinion in America. This evening | 
appear before you in the capacity of a working 
man. My aged mother, tried by more sufferings 
than any living being on earth, and my three 
sisters, one of them a widow with two fatherless 
orphans, together a homeless family of fourteen 
unfortunate souls, have been driven by the Aus- 
trian tyrant from their home, that Golgotha of 
murdered right, that land of the oppressed, but 
also of undesponding braves, and the land of 
approaching revenge. 

When Russian violence, aided by domestic trea- 
son, succeeded to accomplish what Austrian per- 
jury could not achieve, and I with bleeding heart 
went into exile, my mother and all my sisters 
were imprisoned by Austria; but it having been 
my constant maxim not to allow to whatever 
member of my family any influence in public 
affairs, except that | trusted to the charitable 
superintending of my youngest sister the hospi- 
tals of the wounded heroes, as also to my wife 
the cares of providing for the furniture of these 
hospitals, not even the foulest intrigues could 
contrive any pretext for the continuation of their 
imprisonment. 

And thus when diplomacy succeeded to fetter 
my patriotic aetivity, by the incarceration of far 
Asia, after some months of unjust imprisonment, 
my mother and sisters and their family were re- 
leased; and though surrounded by a thousand 
spies, tortured by continual interference with 
their private life, and harassed by insuiting po- 
lice measures, they had at lcast the consolation 
to breathe the native air, to see their tears fall- 
ing upon native soil, and to rejoice at the majes- 
tic spirit of our people, which no adversities could 
bend and no tyranny could break. 

But—free at last, by the humanity of the Sul- 
tan, backed by American generosity, seconded 
by England, | once more was restored to per- 
sonal freedom, and by freedom to activity. Hav- 
ing succeeded to escape the different snares and 
traps which I unexpectedly met, I considered it 
my duty publicly to declare that the war between 
Austrian tyranny and the freedom of Hungary 
is not ended yet; and I swore eternal resistance 
to the oppressors of my country, and declared 
that, faithful to the oath sworn solemnly to my 
people, I will devote my life to the liberation of 
my fatherland. pe ; 

Searcely reached the tidings of this my after 
resolution the bloody Court of Vienna, than two 
of my sisters were again imprisoned ; my poor 
old mother escaping the same cruelty only on 
account that the bristling bayonets of the blood- 
hounds of despotism, breaking in the dead of 
night upon the tranquil house, and the * wa 
tion of my sisters, hurried away out of Hungary 
to the prisons of Vienna, threw her in a half- 
dying condition upon a sick bed. Again no 
charge could be brought against the poor pris- 
oners, because, knowing them in the tiger's den, 
and surrounded by spies, I not only did not com- 
municate anything to them about my foreign 
preparations and my dispositions at home, but 
have expressly forbidden them to mixin any way 
with the doings of patriotism. 

But tyrants are suspicious. You know the 
tale about Marcius. He dreamt that he cut the 
throat of Dionysius the tyrant, and Dionysius 
condemned him to death, saying that he would 
not have dreamt such things in the night if he 
had not thought ofthem by day. Thus the Aus- 
trian tyrant imprisoned my sisters, because he 
suspected that, being my sisters, they must be 
initiated in my plans. At last, after five months 
of imprisonment, they were released, but upon 
the condition that they, as well as my mother 
and all my family, should leave our native land. 
Thus they became exiles, homeless, helpless, 
poor. I advised them to come to your free coun- 
try—the asylum of the oppressed, where labor is 
honored, and where they must try to live by 
their honest work. i 

They followed my advice, and are on their 
way ; but my poor aged mother and my youngest 
sister, the widow with ihe two — being 
stopped by dangerous sickness at Brussels, an- 
other sister stopped with them to nurse them. 
The rest of the family is already on the way—in 





in her vanity—and still more often in her. utter 
need and beggary. 

The career begins at a fashionable house of 
assignation ; goes from one brothel to a still low- 
er, till it ends in the sinks of the “ Five Points” 
and this house of death. 

As I stepped out, weary at heart, from these 
sad sights of misery and pollution, into the fresh 





a sailing < of course, I believe, dnd not in 
asteamer. We are My mother and sis- 
ters will follow as soon as their health permits. 

I felt the duty to help them in their first estab- 
lishment here. For this [ had to work, having 
no means of my own. 

Some generous friends advised me to try a 
lecture for this,purpose, and I did it. I will not 
act the part of a crying complainant about our 
misfortunes; we will it. Let me at once 





Spring air, it was as if entering a World of Hope 


go to my task. 


There is a stirring vitality of busy life about 
this your city of New York, striking with aston- 
ishment the stranger's mind. How great is the 
progress of humanity! Its steps are counted by 
centuries, and yet while countless millions stand 
almost at the same point where they stood, and 
some even have declined since America first 
emerged out of an unexplored darkness, and 
which had covered her for thousands of years, 
like the gem in the sea; while it is but yesterday 
a few pilgrims landed on the wild coasts of Ply- 
mouth, flying from causeless oppressions, scek- 
ing but for a place of refuge and of rest, and for 
a free spot in the wilderness to adore the Al- 
mighty in their own way ;—still in such a brief 
time, shorter than the recorded genealogy of the 
noble horse of the wandering Arab, yes, almost 
within the turn of the hand, out of the unknown 
wilderness a mighty empire arose, broad as an 
ocean, solid as a mountain rock, and upon the 
scarcely rotted roots of the primitive forest, proud 
cities stand, teeming with boundless life, growing 
like the prairie grass in spring, advancing like 
the steam-engine, baffling time and distance like 
the telegraph, and spreading the pulsation of 
their life-tide to the remotest parts of the world : 
and in those cities and on that broad land a na- 
tion, free as the mountain air, independent as 
the soaring eagle, active as nature and powerful 
as the giant strength of millions of freemen. 

How wonderful! What a Present—and what 
a Future yet! 

Future ‘—then let me stop at this mysterious 
word—the vail of unrevealed eternity ! 

The shadow of that dark word passed across 
my mind, and amid the bustle of this gigantic 
bee-hive, there I stood with meditation alone. 
And the spirit of the immovable past rose be- 
fore my eyes, unfolding the misty picture—rolls 
of vanished greatness, and of the fragility of 
human things. 

And among their dissolving views there | saw 
the scorched soil of Africa, and upon that soil 
Thebes with its hundred gates, more splendid 
than the most splendid of all the existing cities 
of the world; Thebes, the pride of old Egypt, 
the first metropolis of arts and sciences, and the 
mysterious cradle of so many doctrines which 
still rule mankind in different shapes, though it 
has long forgotten their source. There | saw 
Syria, with its hundred cities, every city a na- 
tion, and every nation with an empire's might. 
Baalbec, with its gigantic temples, the very 
views of which baffle the imagination of man, as 
they stand like mountains of carved rocks in the 
desert, where for hundreds of miles not a stone 
is to be found, and no river flows, offering its tol- 
erant bark to carry a mountain's weight upon, 
and yet there they stood, those gigantic ruins : 
and as we glance at them with astonishment, 
though we have mastered the mysterious elements 
of nature, and know the combination of levers, 
and how to catch the lightning, and to command 
the power of steam and compressed air, and how 
to write with the burning fluid out of which the 
thunderbolt is forged, and how to drive the cur- 
rent of streams up the mountain’s top, and how 
to make the air shine in the night like the light 
of the sun, and how to dive to the bottom of the 
deep ocean, and how to rise up to the sky,—cities 
like New York dwindle to the modest proportion 
of a child's toy, that we are tempted to take the 
nice little thing up on the nail of our thumb, as 
Micromegas did with the man of wax. 

Though we know all this, and many things 
else, still, looking at the times of Baalbec, we 
cannot forbear to ask what people of giants was 
that which could do what neither the puny ef- 
forts of our skill nor the ravaging hand of unre- 
lenting time can undo, through thousands of 
ears. And then I saw the dissolving picture of 
‘ineveh, with its ramparts now covered with 
mountains of sand, where Layard i: digging up 
colossal-winged bulls, huge as a m: intain, and 
yet carved with the nicety of a cam: »; and then 


jest—materialism !—curse of our age! 


age of Codrus or of Regulus, of Decius and of 
Scaevola ? 

Look to the school of Zeno, the stoics of im- 
mortal memory; and when you see them con- 
temning alike the vanity of riches and the am- 
bition of personal glory, impenetrable to the con- 
siderations of pleasure and of pain, occupied 
only to promote public welfare and to fulfill their 
duties toward their community; when you see 
them inspired in their acts by the dactrine that, 
born in a society, it is their duty to live for the 
benefit of society ; and when you see them pla- 
cing their own happiness only upon the happiness 
of their men,—then say if our too selfish, too 
material age can stand a comparison with that 
olden period. 

When you remember the politicians of ancient 
Greece, acknowledging no other basis for the se- 
curity of the commonwealth than virtue; and 
see the political system of our days, turning only 
upon manufactures, commerce and finances, will 
you say that our age is more virtuous? When, 
looking to your own country—the best and the 
happiest because the best of all—you will not 
dissimulate in your mind what considerations in- 
fluence the platforms of your political parties ; 
and then in contra-position will reflect upon 
those times when Timon of Athens, chosen to 
take part in his country’s government, assembled 
his friends and renounced their friendship, in 
order that he might not be tempted by party 
considerations or by affections of amity, in his 
important duties toward the commonwealth. 
Then, having thus reflected, say, ‘‘ Will you take 
your own age to be more virtuous, and therefore 
more insured against the reverses of fortune, 
than those older times ?” 

But perhaps there is a greater amount of pri- 

vate happiness, and by the broad diffusion of pri- 
vate welfare, the security of the commonwealth 
is more lasting and more sure ? 
Caraccioli, having been ambassador in England, 
when returned to Italy, said that “ England is the 
most detestable in the world, because there are to 
be found twenty different sorts of religion, but 
only two kinds of sauce with which to season 
meat.” There is a point in that questionable 
Who 
can seriously speak about the broad diffusion of 
happiness in a country where contentment is 
measured according to the many kinds of sauces 
we can taste! My people is by far not the 
most material. We are not much given to the 
cupidity of becoming rich. We know the word 
“enough.” The simplicity of our manners makes 
us easily contented in our material relations ; we 
like rather to be free than to be rich; we look 
for an honorable profit, that we may have upon 
what to live; but we don’t like to live for the 
sake of profit ; augmentation of property and of 
wealth with us is not the aim of life—we prefer 
tranquil, independent mediocrity to the incessant 
excitement and incessant toil of cupidity and 
gain. Such is the character of my nation; and 
yet | knew a countryman of mine who blew out 
his brains because he had no means more to eat 
daily patée de fois gras, and drink champagne. 
Well, that was no Hungarian character; but, 
though somewhat eccentrically, he characterized 
the leading feature of our country. 

Indeed, are your richest money kings happier 
than Fabricius was, when he preferred his seven 
acres :f land, worked by his own hands, to the 
treasu es of anempire! Are the ladies of to-day, 
adorn: 1 with all the gorgeous splendor of wealth, 
of jewels and of art, happier than those ladies of 
ancient Rome have been, to whom it was forbid- 
den to wear silk and jewelry, or drive in a car- 
riage through the streets of Rome! Are the la- 
dies of to-day happier in the splendid parlors 
than the Porcias and the Cornelias have been in 
the homely retirement of their modest nurseries ! 
Nay; all that boundless thirst of wealth, which 
is the ruling spirit of our age, and the moving 
power of enterprising energy, all this hunting 





Babylon, with its wonderful walls: and Jerusa- 
lem, with its unequaled temple; ‘Tyrus, with its 
countless fleets; Arad, with its wharves: and 
Sidon, with its labyrinth of workshops and fac- 
tories ; and Ascalon and Gaza, and Beyrout, and 
further off Persepolis, with its world of palaces. 
All these passed before my eyes as they have 
been, and again they passed as they now are, 
with no trace of their ancient greatness, but 
here and there a ruin, and everywhere the deso- 
lation of tombs. With all their splendor, power 
and might, they vanished like a bubble, or like 
the dream of a child, leaving but for a moment 
a drop of cold sweat upon the sleeper's brow, or 
a quivering smile upon his lips; then this wiped 
away, dream, sweat and smile, all is nothingness. 
So the powerful cities of the ancient greatness of 
a giant age; their very memory but a sad monu- 
ment of the fragility of human things. And 
yet, proud of the passing hour's bliss, men speak 
of the future and believe themselves insured 
against its vicissitudes. 

And the spirit of history rolled on the misty 
shapes of the past before the eyes of my soul. 
After those cities of old came the nations of old 
The Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the war-like Phil- 
istines, the commercial republics of Phoenicia 
and the Persians, ruling from the Indus to the 
Mediterranean, and Egypt becoming the center 
of the universe, after having been thousands of 
years ago the cradle of its civilization. 

Where is the power, the splendor and the glo- 
ry of all those mighty nations? All has van- 
ished without other trace than such as the foot 
of the wanderer leaves upon the dust. And still 
men speak of the future with proud security. 
And yet they know that Carthage is no more, 
though it ruled Spain, and ruled Africa beyond 
the pillars of Hercules down to Cerena, an im- 
mense territory, blessed with all the blessings of 
nature, which Hermon filled with flourishing 
cities, of which now no trace remains. And 
men speak of the future, though they know 
that such things as Heroic Greece once did exist, 
glorious in its very ruins, and a source of ever- 
lasting inspiration in its immortal memory. 

Men speak of the future, and still they can re- 
hearse the powerful colonies that issued from 
Greece, and the empires their heroic sons have 
founded. And they can mark out with a finger 
on the map, the unparalleled conquests of Alex- 
ander; how he crossed victoriously that desert 
whence Semiramis out of a countless host brought 
home but twenty men; and Cyneas, out of a still 
larger number, only seven men. But he (Alex- 
ander) went on in triumph, and covered India 
up to the Hydaspes as he conquered before Tyrus 
and Egypt, and secured with prudence what he 
had conquered with indomitable energy. 

And men speak of the future, though they 
know that such a thing as Rome did exist ;— 
Rome, the Mistress of the World—Rome, risin 
from atomic smallness to immortal greatness, oat 
toa grandeur absorbing the world—Rome, now 
having all her citizens without, and now again 
having all the world within her walls, and pass- 
ing through all the vicissitudes of gigantic rise, 
wavering decline, and mournful fall. And men 
speak of the future still with these awful monu- 
ments of fragility before their eyes. 

But it is the sad fate of humanity that, encom- 
passing its hopes, fears, contentment and wishes 
within the narrow scope of momentary satisfac- 
tion, the great lesson of history is taught almost 
in vain. Whatever be its warnings, we rely on 
good fortune, and we are ingenious in finding 
out some soothing pretext to lull down the dread 
admonitions of history. . Man, in his private ca- 
pacity, consoles the instinctive apprehension of 
his heart with the idea that his condition is dif- 
ferent from what warningly strikes his mind. 

The patriot feels well, that not only the pres- 
ent but also the future of his beloved count: 
has a claim to his cares; but he lulls himself 
into carelessness by the ingenious consolation 
that the condition of his country is different— 
that it is not obnoxious to those faults which 
made other countries decline and fall; that the 
time is different ; the character and spirit of the 
nation are different, its power not so precarious, 
and its prosperity more solid; and that, there- 
fore, it will not share the fate of those which 
vanished like adream. And the philanthropist, 
also, whose heart throbs for the lasting welfare 
of all humanity, cheers his mind with the idea that 
after all, mankind at large is happier than it was 
of yore, and that this happiness insures the fu- 
ture against the reverses of olden times. 

That fallacy, natural as it may be, is a curse 
which weighs heavily on us. Let us see in what 
respect our age is different from those olden 
times. Is mankind more virtuous than it has 
been of yore? Why, in this enlightened age, 
are we not looking for virtuous inspirations to 
the god-like characters of these olden times? If 
we take virtue to be love of the laws, and of the 
Fatherland, dare we say that our age is more 
virtuous? If that man is to be called virtuous, 
who, in all his acts, is but animated by a regard 
to the common good, and who, in every case, 
feels ready to subordinate his own selfish interest 
to public exigencies—if that be virtue (as indeed 
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after treasures, and all its happiest results, have 
they made men nobler, better, and happier! 
Have they improved their soul, or even their 
body and their health, at least so much that the 
richest of men could eat and digest two dinners 
instead of one? Or has the insatiable thirst of 
material gain originated a purer patriotism ’ 
Has it made mankind more devoted to their coun- 
try, more ready to sacrifice for public interest ! 
If that were the case, then | would gladly con- 
fess the error of my doubts and take the pre- 
tended larger amount of happiness for a guaranty 
of the future of the commonwealth. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, a single word—the 
manner in which we use it, distorting its original 
meaning, often characterizes a whole century. 
You all know the word “ idzot :’ almost every 
living language has adopted it, and all languages 
attach to it the idea that an “idiot” is a poor, igno- 
rant, useless wretch, nearly insane. Well, “idiot” 
is a word of Greek extraction, and meant with 
the Greek a man who cared nothing for the pub- 
lic interest, but was all devoted to the selfish 
pursuit of private profit, whatever might have 
been its results to the community. Oh, what an 
immense, what a deplorable change must have 
gecurred in the character of humanity, till un- 
consciously we came to the point, that by what 
name the ancient Greeks would have styled those 
European money kings, who, for a miserable 
profit, administer to the unrelenting despots their 
eternal loans to oppress nations with, we now ap- 
ply that very name tothe wretched creatures in- 
capable to do anything for themselves. We bear 
compassion for the idiots of to-day, but the mod- 
ern editions of Greek idiotism, though loaded 
with the bloody scars of a hundred thousand or- 
phans, and with the curse of millions, stand high 
in honor, and go on, proudly glorying in their 
criminal idiotism, heaping up the gold of the 
world. 

But I may be answered, that, after all, though 
our age be not so virtuous, and though the large 
accumulation in wealth has in reality not made 
mankind happier, still it cannot be denied, you 
are in a prosperous condition, and prosperity is a 
solid basis agen country’s future. Industry, 
Navigation, Commerce, have so much developed, 
they have formed so many ties by which every 
citizen is linked to his country’s fate, that your 
own material interest is a security to your coun- 
try’s future. x 

In loving your own selves, you love your coun- 
try, and in loving your country you love your 
own selves. This community of public and 
private interest will make you avoid the stum- 
bling block over which others fell. Prosperity 
is of course a great benefit ; it is one of the aims 
of human society ;—but when prosperity becomes 
too material it does not always guarantee the fu- 
ture. Paradoxical as the statement may appear, 
too much prosperity is often dangerous, and some 
national misfortune is now and then a good pre- 
servation of prosperity. 

For much prosperity makes nations careless of 
their future ; seeing no immediate danger, they 
believe no danger possible; and then when a 
danger comes, either by sudden chance or by the 
slow accumulation of noxious elements, then, 
frightened by the idea that in meeting the dan- 
ger their private prosperity might be injured or 
lost, selfishness often prevails over patriotism, 
and men become ready to submit to arrogant 
pretensions, and compromise with exigencies, at 
the price of principles; and republics flatter 
despots, and freemen covet the friendship and 
indulgence of tyrants, only that things may go 
on just as they go, though millions weep, and 
nations groan; but still, things should go on 
just as they go, because every change may claim 
a sacrifice, or affect our thriving private interest. 
Such is often the effect of too great, of too se- 
cure prosperity. Therefore, prosperity alone 
affords yet no security. 

You remember the tale of Polycrates. He was 
the happiest of men ; good luck attended every 
one of his steps; success crowned all he under- 
took, and a friend thus spoke to him: “ Thou 
art too happy for thy happiness to last; appease 
the anger of the Eumenides by a voluntary sac- 
rifice, or deprive thyself of what thou most valu- 
est among all that thou possessest.” Polycrates 
obeyed, and drew from his finger a precious 
jewel, of immense value, degr to his heart, and 
threw it into the sea. Soon after, a fish was 
brought to his house, and the cook found the 

recious ring in the belly of the fish; but the 
riend who had advised him hastened to flee from 
tke house, and shook the dust of its threshold 
from his shoes, because he feared a great mis- 
chief must fall upon that too prosperous house. 
There is a deep meaning in that tale of Poly- 
crates. 

Machiavel says, that it is now and then neces- 
sary to recall the consti‘uent essential principles 
to the memory of nations. And who is charged 


by Providence with tls task? Misfortune! 
The battles of Cannz aad of T: ene recull- 


ed the Romans to the love of their fatherland. 
Nations have had till nvw about such things no 
other teacher than misfortune. They should 
choose to have a less a‘iicting one. They can 
have it. To point this vut will be the final ob- 


ject of my remarks. jut so much is certain, 





that prosperity alone ix yet no security for the 
future, even of the happiest commonwealth, 





Those ancient nations have been also prosper- 
ous. They were industrious, as your nation is; 
their land has been covered with cities and villa- 
ges, well-cultivated fields, blessed with the rich- 
est crops, and crowded with countless herds 
spread over immense territories, furrowed with 
artificial roads ; their flourishing cities swarmed 
with artists, and merchants, and workmen, and 
pilots, and sailors, like as New York does. Their 
busy laborers built gigantic water-works, digged 
endless canals, and carried distant waters through 
the sands of the desert; their mighty, energetic 
spirit built large and secure harbors, dried the 
marshy lakes, covered the sea with vessels, the 
land with living beings, and spread a creation of 
life and movement along the earth. Their com- 
merce was broad as the known world. Tyre ex- 
changed its purple for the silk of Serique ; Cash- 
mere’s soft shawls, to-day yet a luxury of the 
wealthiest, the pearls of Havila, the diamonds of 
Golconda, the gorgeous carpets of Lydia, the gold 
of Ophir and Saba, the aromatic spices and 
jewels of Ceylon, and the pearls and the per- 
funies of Arabia, the myrrh, silver, gold-dust and 
ivory of Africa, as well as the amber of the Bal- 
tic and the tin of Thule, appeared alike in their 
commerce, raising them in turn to the dominion 
of the world, and undoing them by too careless 
prosperity. 

The manner and the shape of one or the other 
art, or one or the other industry, has changed ; 
the steam-engine has replaced the rowing bench, 
and the cannon replaced the catapult ; but, as a 
whole, even your country, which you are proud 
to hear styled “the living wonder of the world,” 
yes, even your country in the new world, and 
England in the old—England, that gigantic 
workshop of industry, surrounded with a beau- 
tiful evergreen garden ; yes, all the dominions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, can claim no higher 
praise of its prosperity, than when we say, that 
you have reproduced the grandeur of those an- 
cient nations, and nearly equal their prosperity. 
And what has become of them? A sad skeleton. 
What remains of their riches, of their splendor, 
and of their vast dominions! An obscure recol- 
lection; a vain memory. Thus fall empireg; 
thus vanish nations, which have no better guar- 
dians than their prosperity. 

But “ we have,” will you say, ‘‘ we have a bet- 
ter guardian, our freedom, our republican insti- 
tutions, our confederation uniting so many glo- 
rious stars into one mighty galaxy—these are 
the ramparts of our present, these our future se- 
curity.” 

Well, it would ill become me to investigate if 
there be nothing “rotten in the state of Den- 
mark ;” and certainly | am not the man who 
could feel inclined to undervalue the ditine power 
of liberty ; to underrate the value of your dem- 
ocratic institutions, and the vitality of your glo- 
rious Union. It is to them I look in the solitary 
hours of meditation; and when, overwhelmed 
with the cares of the patriot, my soul is groan- 
ing under nameless woes, it is your freedom’s 
sunny light which dispels the gloomy darkness 
of despondency ; here is the source whence the 
inspiration of hope is flowing to the mourning 
world, that down-trodden millions at the bottom 
of their desolation still retain a melancholy smile 
upon their lips, and still retain a voice in their 
bleeding chest, to thank the Almighty God that 
the golden thread of freedom is not yet lost on 
earth. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, all this I feel, and 
all this | know, reflecting upon your freedom, 
your institutions, and your Union. But, casting 
back my look into the mirror of the past, there 
[ see upon mouldering ground, written with 
warning letters, the dreadful truth, that all this 
has nothing new, and all this has been, and all 
this has never yet been proved sufficient security. 
Freedom is the fairest gift of Heaven; but it is 
not the security of itself. Democracy is the em- 
bodiment of freedom, which in itself is but a 
principle. But what is the security of democ- 
racy‘ And if you answer, * the Union is,” then 
| ask, ‘and where is the security of the Union ?” 
Yes, ladies and gentlemen, freedom is no new 
word. It is as old as the world. Despotism is 
new, but freedom not. And yet it has never 
proved a charter to the security of nations. Re- 
public is no new word. It is as old as the word 
“society.” Before Rome itself, a republic ab- 
sorbed the world. There were in all Europe, 
Africa and Asia Minor, but republics to be found, 
and many among them democratic. Men had 
to wander to far Persia if they would have de- 
sired to know what sort of thing a monarch is. 
And all they have perished ;—the small ones by 
foreign power; the large ones by domestic vice. 
And union, and confederacy, the association 
of societies—a confederate republic of repubiics 
—is also no new invention. Greece has known 
it, and flodrished by it for a while. Rome has 
known it; by such associations she attacked the 
world. The world has known them ; with them 
it defended itself against Rome. The so-called 
Barbarians of Europe, beyond the Danube and 
the Rhine, have known it; it was by a confed- 
eracy of union that they resisted the ambitious 
mistress of the world. Your own country, Amer- 
ica, has known it ; the traditionary history of the 
Romans of the West, of those six Indian nations, 
bears the records of it, out of an older time than 
your ancestors settled in this land ; the wise man 
of the Onondaga nation has exercised it long be- 
fore your country’s legislators built upon that 
basis your independent home. And still it proved 
in itself alone no security to all those nations 
who have known it before you. 

Your own futhers have seen the last of the 
Mohawks bury his bloody tomahawk in the 
naine-sake flood, and bare his head to the ma- 
jestic words of Logan, spoken with the dignity 
of an milius, that there exists no living being 
on earth in the veins of whom one drop of the 
blood of his race did flow. Well, had history 
nothing else to teach us, than that all that the 
wisdom of man did conceive, and all that his 
energy has exeeuted through all the innumera- 
ble days of the past, and all that we take to be 
glorious in nations and happy to men, cannt do 
so much asto insure a future even to such a flour- 
ishing commonwealth as yours; then weaker 
hearts may well ask: ‘“‘ What good is it to warn 
us of a fatality which we cannot escape? What 
good is it to hold up the mournful monuments of 
a national mortality to sadden our heart, if all 
that is human must share that common doom? 
Let us do as we can, and so far as we can, and let 
the future bring, what bring it may.” 

But that would be the speech of one having no 
faith in the all-watching Eye, and regarding the 
eternal laws of the universe not as an emanation 
of a bountiful Providence, but of a blind fatality, 
which plays at hazard with the destinies of men. 
[ never will share such blasphemy. Misfortune 
came over me, and came over my house, and 
came over my guiltless nation ; still | never have 
lost my trust in the Father of all. J have lived 
the days when the people of my oppressed coun- 
try went along weeping over the immense mis- 
fortune that they cannot pray, seeing the down- 
fall of the justest cause and the outrageous tri- 
umph of the most criminal of all crimes on earth ; 
and they went along not able to pray, and weep- 
ing that they are notable to pray. [ shuddered 
at the terrible tidings in the desolation of my 
exile ; but I could pray, and sent the consolation 
home, that I do not despair; that I believe in 
God, and trust in his bountiful providence, and 
ask them who of them dares despair when | do 
not ? 

I was in exile, as I am now, but arrogant des- 
pots were debating about my blood; my infant 
children in prison; my wife, the faithful com- 
panion of my sorrows and my cares, | can hardly 
say of my joys, hunted like a noble deer; my 
sisters in the tyrant’s fangs, red with the blood 
of my nation, and the heart of my aged mother 
breaking about the shattered fortunes of her 
house ; and all of them at last homeless wanderers, 
cast to the winds, like the yellow leaves of a fallen 
tree; and my fatherland, my dear beloved father- 
land, half murdered, half in chains, and human- 
ity nearly all oppressed, and those who are not 
yet oppressed looking with compassion at our 
sad fate, but taking it for wise policy not to help, 
and the sky of freedom dark on the horizon, and 
darkening fast over all, and nowhere a ray of 
hope; a luster of consolation nowhere, and still 
[ did not despair ; and my faith to God, my trust 
to Providence, has spread over my down-trodden 
land. 


i, theref who do not despair of my own 
country's fatare, though it be overwhelmed with 
misfortunes, I certainly have an unwaverin 
faith in the destiriies of humanity. And thoug' 





ful example of so many fallen nations 
iaonrest Wh that neither the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, nor the progress of industry ; neither pros- 
perity, nor power, nay, not even freedom itself, 
can secure @ future to nations; still | say there 
is one thing which can secure it; there is one 
law the obedience to which would prove a ruck 
upon which the freedom and happiness of nations 
may rest sure to the end of their days. And 
that law, ladies and gentlemen, is the law pro- 
claimed by our Savior; that rock is the unper- 
verted religion of Christ, But while the conse: 
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‘on of this sublime truth falls meekly upon m 
I tike as the moonlight falls upon the smooth 
nea T humbly claim your forbearance, ladies and 

ntlemen ; claim it in the name of the Al- 
eighty Lord, to hear from my lips a mournful 
truth. 













































































from the Father and Son; and 

ar chy = Nal battered the walls ss By- 
zantium, they heard it not; he witnesses a 
083 from Santa Sophia ; they saw it not, till : 
scimetar of the Turk stopped the rage of — 
with the blow of death—in other quarters t 7 
went on disputing and deciding with mutua 


felt for its honor : and for its claims, and has borne } 0 rule for his conduct other than his own personal | MICHIGAN SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN INDIANA | « 

himself accordi ngly, doing battle in the strife of advantage. RAILROAD. 

minds for wha t he regarded as the constitutional | [As @ general sentiment in morals this is true, ere 

rights of the states whose champion he was. _| and is well expressed. When will all Protestant Niagara Farts, June, 1852. 
The time “1s coming when his opposition to the | Christians learn to act superior to their mere} The opening of the above road from Monroe 

institution of slavery will be remembered to his ! personal advantage 2 ] 


poral happiness of mankind, in the name of that 
Eternal Legislator, | ask, is in that charity, that 
fundamental law of Christianity, any limit of dis- 
tinction drawn between man in his power, and 
man in his natural capacity? Is it but a law fora 
man where he is alone, and can do but little good ! 





‘Black men, where do you come from?” and 
they answer, “ We come from underground ;” 
80 numerous they aro, and so sudden is their ap- 
parition. 

As to Protestantism, it continues to experience 





Tue Biste ww Inpiua.—At the rec 
22, of the British and Foreign Bible Socie 
W. Keene described a tour of 1500 | 
for the distribution of the Bible. Two 
his journey will be read with interest : 


; t Rev. Dr, 
W oodbridge, moderator; and Messrs. Dexter and 
Neill, scribes. In addition to the representatives of 


igplease you; it may offend, but still 
mts 4 Offended vanity may blame me; 
ower may frown at me, and pride may eall yi 
Poldness arrogant, but still truth is truth ; and I, 
bold in my unpretending humility, will roclaim 
that truth; 1 will proclaim it from land to land 
and from sea to sea ; I will proclaim it with the 
faith of the martyrs of old, till the seed of my 
word falls upon the conscience of men. Let 
come what come may, | say with Luther, God 
help me, | cannot otherwise. . 
Yos, ladies and gentlemen, the law of our Sa- 
vior, the religion of Christ, can secure a happy 
future to nations. But, alas! there is yet no 
Christian —_ on earth—not a single one 
amongall. I have spoken the word. Itisharsh, 
but true. Nearly two thousand years have 
passed since Christ has proclaimed the eternal 
decree of God, to which the happiness of man- 
kind is bound, and has sanctified it with his own 
blood, and still there is not one single nation on 
earth which would have enacted into its law- 
book that eternal decree. oa 
Men believe in the mysteries of religion, ac- 
cording to the creed of their church ; they go to 
church and they pray and give alms to the poor, 
and drop the balm of consolation into the wounds 
of the afflicted, and believe they do all that 
the Lord commanded to do, and believe they are 
Christians. No! Some few may be, but their 
nation is not—their,country is not; the era of 
Christianity has yet to come, and when it comes, 
then, only then, will the future of nations be as- 
sured. Far be it from me to misapprehend the 
immense benefit which the Christian religion, such 
as it already is, has operated in mankind's history. 
It has influenced the private character of men, 
and the social condition of millions; it was the 





Is it no law more where two are together, and 
can do more good; no law more when millions 
are together ? Am I in my personal adversities ; 
is my aged mother in her helpless desolation ; 
are my homeless sisters whom you feed to-day, 
that they may work to-morrow; are we rid 
neighbors, unto whom you do as you rele? 
others in a similar position do unto a 2 
And is every one of my down-trodden ee le 
neighbor to every one of you; but ail my p ro ; 
collectively, is it not a neighbor to you - 

: J ; nation? Is 
is my nation not a neighbor to your a 

my down-trodden land a neighbor to your pe 
trodden land? Oh! my God, men ;eak yA he 
Christian religion, and_ style themselves’ “Aris- 
tians, and yet make a distinction between virtue 
in private life and virtue in public life ; as if tne 
divine law of charity would have been given 
only for certain small relations, and not for all 
the relations between men and men. 

“ There he is again, with his eternal com- 
plaints about his country’s wrongs,” may per- 
haps somebody remark: “ This is an assembly 
of charity, assembled to ease his private woes of 
family; and there he is, again speaking of his 
country’s wrongs, and alluding to our foreign 
policy, about which he knows our views to be 
divided.” Thus I may be charged. 

My “ private family woes!” But all my woes, 
and all the woes of my family, are concentrated 
in the unwarrantable oppression of my father- 
land. You are an assembly of charity, it is true ; 
and the Almighty may requite you for it; but 
being a charitable assembly, can you blame me 
that the filial and fraternal devotion of my heart, 
in taking with gratitude the balm of consolation 
which your charity pours into the bleeding 
wounds of my family, looks around to heal those 





hemas the question of transfiguration, and 
ne other quanien, which, being: —— 
constitute the private dominion of be ef; but the 
doctrine of charity none of them disputes—there 
they all agree—nay, in the idle times of scholas- 
tical subtilty, they have been quarreling about 
the most extravagant fancies of a scorched ima- 
gination. Mighty folios have been written about 
the problem, how many angels could dance upon 
the top of a needle without touching each other. 
The folly of subtlety went so far as to profane 
the sacred name of God, by disputing if he, being 
omnipotent, has the power to sin! If, in the 
holy wafer, he be present dressed or undressed ! 
If the Savior would have chosen the incarnation 
in the shape of a gourd, instead of a man, how 
would he have preached, how acted miracles, 
ant how have been crucified : And when they 
went to the theme of investigating if it was a 
whip or 2 lash with which the angels whipped 
St. Jerome “rT trying to imitate in his writings 
the pagan Cicer’ it was but after centuries that 
Abbot Cartant dared to w.tite that if St. Jerome 
was whipped at all, he was whipped for having 
badly imitated Cicero. a ook 
Still the doctrine of Chris.‘ian charity is fo 
sublime in its simplicity, that .%t even the sub- 
tlety of scholasticism dared ever .t0 profane it by 
any controversy ; and still that su. lime doctrine 
is not executed, and the religion of “harity is not 
realized yet. The task of this glorio US progress 
is only to be done by a free and power W/ nation, 
because it is a task of action, and not of teach- 
ing. Individual man can but execute it 1D the 
narrow compass of the small relations of p ivate 
life ; it is only the power of a nation which can 
raise it to become a ruling law on earth; am 





honor; aad when the sentences in which he 
breathed out that opposition with manly earnest- 


speciriens of his eloquence. When Kentucky 


him justice. 


THE JESUITS AND THE REVOLUTIONISTS. 


A REMARKABLE DOCUMENT. 





ular freedom that have agitated the European 


city, purchased at a book-store in Rome, a little 
duodecimo pamphlet entitled The Jesuit Cate- 
chism on Revolutions, published at Modena, and 
duly authorized by the stamp of the censorship. 
Through the kindness of a friend, we have had 
the opportunity of examining the original copy 
of this curious production, probably the only copy 
in the hands of Protestants, in the United States, 
and are enabled to lay before our readers such 
extracts as will be of general interest in this 





ment and oppression. 


of European patriots ? 


is all this to us a matter of indifference ? 
us not put foo far off the evil day. 


The fact that this Catechism is published in 


Italy does not in any respect detract from the | press from this region were invited to join the 
ness, wi{] be culled and collected as the choicest j interest that we should take in the matter. party. 


to Chicago was celebrated last week, by a grand 
excursion. The stockholders and members of the 


We had fine weather for our ride over 


mountainous scenery along the route. Arrived 
at Elmira at 10 P.M., and passed the night at 


fire-crackers exploding, and 
drums beating until after midnight. We reach- 
d Dunkirk at 1 P.M., on Tuesday 22d, and es- 


and rolling 


r : Have we nothing at| and pitching in a heavy sea, the boat was on her 
continent. An American citizen now in this | stake in their fortunes—nothing to fear from | course for Monroe. About five hours were con- 

their fall ? Are the prineiples of this Catechism, | sumed in dining the passengers, some 400 in 
making opposition to the Papacy a capital crime | number. Those at the second table must have 
to be punished to the extent of power, to be in- | had good appetites 
culeated upon all children who eome under the 
influence of Romish priests and catechists, and 
Let 
Is it not high 
time that the people of the United States had 
come to the consciousness and to the responsibi- 
lity of their position as “a power among the na- 


8, most of them having fasted 
for twelve hours. Champagne flowed in abund- 
ance ; speeches were made by Mr. Dana, of Te 
Tribune, A. H. Clapp, of the Buffalo Express, 
Mr. Briggs, of Cleveland, and others. At mid- 
night a heavy thump was sensibly felt by 
many of the passengers, but no cry was heard, 
nor any alarm. The order to “lower the boat” 


the tender mercies of the agents of the Prince 
President. I do not remember that I mentioned 
to you in one of my letters the fact concerning 
the Rey. M. De Fourdrey, of Brest, in Britanny. 


Whatever infelicities, errors, or excesses may be | the Erie Railroad, and enjoyed to the utmost the | However, I think your readers will like to have a 
shall, have purged her constitution and her statute | chargeable upon any of the modern European 


book of the barbarism against which he contend- | evolutionists, the principles involved in their 
ed in his generous youth, and her soil shall cease | movements are identically the same with those | the “Brainerd House,” kept by Messrs. Coleman | above named pastor, by the Prefet of Finistérre : 
to be trodden by the feet of slaves—then let her involved in the struggle that we asa nation shall | & Pike, late of the Astor ; the house is well kept, 
build his monument, for till then, she cannot do | Co™memorate on Monday next ; viz., the right} though we were sensible of some deficiencics. 
of revolution, and the right of popular freedom | The nomination of Scott and Graham seemed to 

and equality as against individual aggrandize-| have caused much commotion in the village. 
This Catechism of the | Cannon were firing, 

Jesuits condemns every principle of the American 
Revolution, and denounces every man engaged | e 
In contrast with the claims of Archbishop in it as “fit for the gallows.” Has liberty no- | pied our gallant steamer, the “Northern Indiana,” 
Hughes touching the affinities of Romanism and | thing to fear from such men as the authors and | making with all speed, in the teeth of a strong 
popular liberty, we invite the attention of owr | approvers of this pamphlet—nothing to fear | southerly wind, for the wharf. The excursion- 
readers to a recent authentic and official publi- | from Jesuit fathers and the Roman Catholic hi- | ists were soon on board, the Union Brass Band 
cation of the Jesuits upon the principles of pop- | erarchy ! Have we no interest in the struggles | of Buffalo discoursed sweet music, 


specimen of the style of one of our high public 
officers, in the following letter written to the 


“ Sir :—I have received the Evangelical Bulletin 
of Lower Britanny, ® newspaper published by 
you. I read in that paper, page 22,—‘ The first 
Sunday of February, five persons renounced the 
errors of Roman Catholicism in Canongate’s 
Free Church of Edinburgh.’ In acknowledging 


the establishment of your paper, I have con- 
formed myself to the law which did not allow 
me to prevent its publication; the law leaves me 
too the right to stop that publication, if it be- 
comes an instrument of trouble. Assoonas you 
give me an opportunity, I will make use of that 
right. The article above quoted indicates on 
part a tendency to attack a religion which 
asan immense majority in the country, and 
might cause a discussion which I deem danger- 
ous. | warn you, sir, that if you do not abso- 
lutely abstain from any allusion whatever of that 
kind, I shall not hesitate to make use against you 
of the power with which | am armed. 
“ Signed, Ricnarn, Prefet du Finistére.” 


mine, a Christian soldier, just returned from 
Africa, where he had been sent two years ago, 
on account of his republican tendencies. What 


the — of the declaration you made to me, of 


I had yesterday a long talk with a friend of 


associations, there were present the following 


“ Delegates from Foreign Bodies: General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, Rev. A. McEwen, D.D., Rey 
Hi. E. Blake; General Association of New Hamp. 
shire, Rev. A. W. Burnham; General Association 
of New York, Rev. E. Newhall; General Assembly 
of — Church, Old School, Rev. Charles 
Fitch.” 


Yarmouth is appointed as the place of mecting 
next year. Franklin Association to appoint the 
preacher. 

President Hitchcock, and Messrs. G. W. Smith 
and C. Mann were appointed a committee to pro- 
ceed to Worcester and communicate to the State 
Temperance Convention then sitting, the following 
resolutions, as an expression of the views of the 
General Association of Massachusetts on the sub. 
ject of the Liquor Law. 

At a meeting of the General Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, held at Lowell, June 23, 1852, the fol- 
lowing resolves were passed : 

1. Resolved, That this Association cordially approve 
of the law recently passed by the Legislature of the 
State, called the Liquor Law, and soon to go into « 
tion. 

2. Resolved, As ministers of the Gospel, that wo will 
ourselves yicld to tho requisitions of this law, and do ail 
wo can to induce others to sustain it and givo it a fair 
trial. 

3. Resolved, That we have strong confidence in the 
ability and disposition of a large majority of the popula- 
tion of the State, to give such an eflicient execution to 
this law, as will secure to the community the great bene- 
fits it is adapted to confer. 

4. Resoleed, That there was nothing in this law, how- 
ever thoroughly executed, that should prevent the con- 
tinued use of those moral means which have alroady ac- 
complished so much in the cause of temperance. 

5. Aesolved, That these resolutions be signed by the 


/pora- 





* «The Queen of England is a quee 
There are throughout India, 1 should | 
than twenty sovereigns, who receive 

guns for their salutation, while the Gov 
ral only receives nineteen. Many of tl 
only sovereigns in name, but in wealt 
them has an income of £140,000 a year 
spends ina court about a mile in cir 
1 was invited with some oflicers of the 
ment to visit the court, and I promised 
the condition of my being allowed t 
Bibles with me. We went into the 
then one by one went up to the New 
eceived a little rosewater on our har 
and then went away. I was thinking 

place for a missionary, when I was a 
down into a large court, and see some 

cise. ‘Well, L thought, ‘now I am in 
vi itI must go on.’ Down I went, and 
se) ‘in the midst of not fewer than a In 
sons. 1 managed to get into a corner, 
talking to one of the king’s ministers, a 

gent man, who understood the languags 
was an Abyssinian slave! and the king 
to have all the administrators of hi 
Abyssinian slaves that might have no r 
the country to whom they could give hi 
the government taking care—and thi 
only auxiecty—that the king spends every 
he gets. I was talking with this mini 
the things of the soul, and the officers w 
ing tous. 1 was speaking of the duty « 
and he said it was a duty and a privileg 
we liked. The king was at the other | 
court. The Newab was showing his ski 
exercise, of which he had some reason t 
for he managed to cut through a sh 
Lones, and all, while the officers’ swor 
penetrate the animal at all. While he 


ee he has told me of our influence as a conquering | Moderator and Seribe, und transmitted to the ‘Temper- iting “y poor pron ray Nag his mini 

, : : Ai . ‘hristianity is | country. ions” * was distinctly audible to a few, who afterward | people, upon the Arabs, has struck me very | ®2ce Convention now sitting in Worcester. SN ee ane eee 

a ll : ‘ f f which you case, | before this is done the triumph of Christian! ™ , . : ( c very , suspect ‘attent 

de “" we ag gi a nom a put nF liners be eanad bet by justice and | not arrived—and without that triumph, freedom] In addition to the official stamp of the censor, Tho declaration of the despotic powers, but &) told the writer that they looked around for a| painfully. There was a Mohammedan religion! The committee of arrangements presented reso- saet i. iedens a auaal “ 
been felt cnn rag wept quarter of history— | charity done to my fatherland. and prosperity even of the mightiest nation r not | this book is recommended by the Bishop in the few weeks ago convened in conclave at Vienna, state-room door, or a piece of furniture which} and Mohammedan morals among these people, tations approving of the proposed Congregational Axed his eyes upon me. The thought 
in war. The continual massacres of the Greck| Shalll this sad heart of mine be contented by | for a moment safe from internal decay or “0M ) folowing words : shows that they will never forego their privilege } might be useful in an emergency. At daylight, but the French influence has partly destroyed | Convention, and concurring in the resolutions we, ‘1 am talking to this slave about his 
and Roman kings and chiefs, and o —— —a = my — Pyare 4 — y= nation to achieve that trium»h| “The new edition of the little book called ‘Cat- of suppressing every popular government. If| many of us were surprised on being told that we | both, wherever the natives have submitted them- | Which have been passed by the General Association and I know not what may be the consequ 
tion of nations by them—the all-devastating | means to have their bread by hon bor, : 


warfare of the Timours and Gengis Khans—are 


of Christianity, by protecting justice with cha.- 


echism on the Revolutions,’ is approved and laud- 


their “ divine right” may occasionally have been 


were in Cleveland, and that our boat was leak- 


selves to it. 


One evening, talking with an intel- 


of Connecticut and the Consociation of Rhode 


The blood mounted to my cheek, but 11 


daily bread salted with the bitter tears of exile ? 
And shall I not care to leave them the hope that 
their misfortune will have an end; that they id {rox : 
will see again their beloved home; that they | much expects, because he has given it much. ‘ 
will see it independent and free, and live where Ye ministers of the Gospel, who pare = 
their fathers lived, and sleep the tranquil sleep ow life to expound the eternal trut ol t' . 
of death in that soil with which the ashes of| book of life, remember my humble words, an 

their fathers mingle? Shall I not care to give | remind those who, with pious hearts, a 
the consolation to my aged mother, that, when | your sacred words, that half virtue is no hag 
her soon departing soul, crowned with the gar- | at all, and that there is no difference in = u- 
land of martyrdom, looks down from the home | ties of charity between public and private . . 

of the blessed, the united joy of the heavens} Ye missionaries who have devoted your life to 
will thrill through her immortal spirit, seeing | the propagation of Christianity, before wn em- 
her dear, dear Hungary free? Your views are | bark for the dangers of far inhospitable s _ 
divided on the subject, it may be; but can your | remind those whom you leave, that the example 
views be divided upon the subject that it is the} of a nation exercising right and justice on 
command of God to love your neighbors as you | earth by charity, would be the mightiest propa- 
love yourselves? That it is the duty of Chris- | gandism of the Christian religion. _ P 
tians, that it is the fundamental principle of the| Ye patriots, loving your country’s pe an 

Christian religion, to do unto others as you de- | anxious about her security, remember the admo- 
sire others todo unto you? And if: there is, | nitions of history—remember that the freedom, 
there can be no difference of opinion in regard | the power, and the prosperity in which your 
to the principle ; if no one in this vast assembly country-glories, is no new apparition on earth ; 
—whatever be the platform of his party—ever | others also have | had it, and yet they are gone. 
would disclaim this principle, will any one blame | The a with which your forefathers have 
me that in the name of Christ I am bold to| founded this commonwealth, the courage with 
claim the application of that principle! I should | which you develop it, other nations also have 


ed; and it is recommended to the use of all. Parish 
pricsts and Catechists, in their instruction of the 
youth.” YD. Adeodalo, Bishop. 

The publication is therefore in the highest 
sense Official, and it presents the true attitude of 
the Jesuits and of the dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward the movements for pop- 
ular liberty in Europe, and toward the authors 
and abettors of those movements. We cannot 
reprint the entire catechism, but we give the 
most important paragraphs translated by a com- 
petent hand, the accuracy of which we have 
tested by a verbatim comparison with the origi- 
nal. 

Q. Does the Holy Law of God permit of Rebel- 
lion against one’s temporal sovereign ? 

A. No! never! It even condemns it most highly. 
Q. Do you mean, then, to say, that we are oblig- 
ed in conscience to remain subject to our Princes? 
A. Most certainly: if we are obliged in con- 
science to be subject to God, we are likewise oblig- 
ed in conscience to be subject to the Prince, who, 
as the Holy Scripture itself says, is the minister of 


suffered to lie dormant, it has only been as a 
matter of convenience, and they have plainly 
proclaimed that any relations which they have 
with any popular government are but of a purely 
provisional nature. Of course our own republic 
must be included in this royal and autocratic 
protest. 


ity? Which shall do it if not yours! Whom 


fore them all, in the midst of the court 
the Lord has blessed above all, and from whom he 


* Your highness will wonder wherefore | 
speaking to your servant. The work 
brought me to this country is to preach 
mM Christ. We are all sinners by nature 
alout with us the plague of sin; but @ 
the world that he gave his only bes 
Jesus Christ, that whosoever believe 
should never perish, but have everlasti 
felt that there was a solemnity in the 
and I spoke as 1 felt. A moment’s paus 
and L said, ‘ May I be allowed to comp! 
Highness upon the noble library I witness 
lave you a copy of the Word of God in 
he said, ‘I believe there is one in the L 
yuage. © Then,as I have been so bold ¢ 
thus, may I further tax your Highness 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters | 
thew’s Gospel?’ At this moment th 
eame up, relieved the extreme difficulty 
sition, and carried off the Newab, to n 
delight. I then went into the palace at 
of my budget the Bible, in Sanscrit, Be 
English, and several other languages, | 
them all, with his Highness’s name in 
your name also, the British and For 
Society, into the library which I had vis 


in general no more to be met with; only my 
own dear fatherland was doomed to experience 
once more the cruelties of the Timours and Gen- 
gis Khans out of the sacrilegious hands of the 
dynasty of Austria, which calumniates Chris- 
tianity by calling itself Christian. But though 
that beneficial influence of Christianity we have 
cheerfully to acknowledge, yet it is still not to 
be disputed that the law of Christ does yet no- 
where rule the Christian world. 

Montesquieu himself, whom nobody could 
charge with being partial to republics, avows 
that despotism is incompatible with the Christian 
religion, because the Christian religion com- 
mands meekness, and despotism claims arbitrary 
power to the whims and passions of a frail mor- 
tal; and still it is more than fifteen hundred 
years since the Christian religion became domi- 
nant, and throughout that long period despotism 
has been pre-eminently dominant; you can 
scarcely show one single trusty democratic re- 
public of any power which had subsisted but for 
a hundred years, exercising any influence upon 
the condition of the world. Constantine, raising 
the Christian religion to Rome's imperial throne, 
did not restore the Romans to their primitive 


ing badly; the information that we had run 
down a schooner and sunk her in five minutes 
was incredible. The collision knocked away the 
steamer’s cutwater, and opened a wide seam in her 
bows. On arrival at Cleveland the water was 
within three inches of the fires ; we all considered 
pot it a wonderful escape, and returned thanks to a 
kind Providence for our deliverance. Had the 
steamer been twenty miles farther from port, 
the consequences would have been fearful, as we 
had but one boat to rescue 400 lives; the pumps 
were not in working order, which was the cause 
of the water gaining so rapidly. The accident 
gave us an opportunity to visit Cleveland, which 
none regretted. We reached Toledo at 5 P.M., 
and rambled through the town. In the evening 
a meeting was held on board the boat, and ex- 
cellent speeches were made by Rev. Drs. Ver- 
milye, Tyng, and others. Thursday morning we 
entered the harbor of Monroe, and were wel- 
comed by firing of cannon, bands of music, and 
a great turn-out of the military, firemen, and 


Island, upon this subject. After full discussion, 
the resolutions were adopted, and twenty delegates 
appointed to the proposed Convention. Such a 
delegation as the following is an ample guaranty of 
the character of the proposed Convention, and will 
secure to the results of its deliberations all the 
respect which is due to the counsels of a wise and 
good synod, in an exigency of the church. 

Delegates.—Rev. A. Blanchard, Dr. M. Hopkins, 
Dr. J. Bates, Dr. L. F. Dimick, G. C. Patridge, Dr. 
8. Osgood, Dr. E. Davis, Dr. J. Woodbridge, Dr. E. 
Hitchcock, L. Griggs, Dr. J. Ide, B. G. Northrop, 
Dr. KR. 8. Storrs, A. Eldridge, D. 8. M. Worcester, 
J. P. Langworthy, Dr. E. Beecher, H. B. Hooker, 
Lyman Whiting, 8. Sweetser.” 


ligent Arab, my friend spoke to him of God. 
“God ?” said the Arab, “1 don’t believe in God, 
for the French soldiers say that there is none!” 
And as to morals, you may judge of their influ- 
ence when you know that in the town of Bougie, 
among 4000 inhabitants, there are perhaps not 
fifty or sixty regular marriages. It must be 
said, it is true, that the colonists of Algiers are 
mostly the scum of the mother country; but 
that the influence of the best part of the colonists 
upon the Mohammedans is bad for religion is as 
little to be doubted as it is deplorable. 

Very truly yours, 

Frane Parcevr. 


paisa 
MUSICAL. 

Madame Axnonr's second concert was given at 
Metropolitan Hall, on Monday evening, before a 
full house. She was assisted on this occasion by 
Sigs. Rovere and Sangiovanni, with an orchestra 
of seventy performers, under the direction of 
Sig. Arditi. The orchestral performances were 
vigorous and spirited, showing excellent training. 
The Indian March, by Miguel, is a novel piece, 
descriptive of the approach of a band of music, 
the distant roll of the drums introducing the 
piece which gradually increases in power, occu- 
pying some minutes as the band is represented 
approaching the listener, drawing nearer and 








ee 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Cnurcnes in Cuartesron.—There are three 
Presbyterian churches in Charleston connected 
with the 0. 8S. General Assembly; one of them 
Tuk Conoredationat, Convention.—-All the composed of colored petsons, who are everywhere 
leading Congregational assemblies that have held | jin the South kept in a sort of tutelage. The 
their meetings this year, have given their cordial | “Charleston Union Presbytery,” an independent 
and earnest sanction to the convention which was | body now about to unite with the 0. 8. General 
proposed at the last meeting of the General Asso- 








Assembly, has one church in Charleston, of which 
Q. He, then, commits a grave offence, who is the 








Top : In the whole of his tour, Mr. Keene n 
5 - A ation of New York, with the single exception of | Rey. W. C. Dana is pastor. In additi SC, d ition fi i in 

fi contin Gt th cians eh: eth on ontmmemeen tS cia J g I ev. W. C. Dana is pastor. In addition to these, a opposition from cither Hindoo or Mussu 
virtues. Constantinople became the sewer of| not speak of politics ? Well, I have spoken of shown, and still they a gone. ti f the | 2uthor of, or even takes any part in, Revolts ? burst of “sede Sn qhtgh sutnele geri - citizens generally. At 8 A.M., we were under | the General Convention of Vermont, at which, for correspondent of the Pvesbytcrian mentions the cena *scatieoo ig mech <i 
nn Chitinn rrp dd net change he dw | any Your palin other open, ih | | And Py, li 3 ee Unione, | ctl cee 27 fn anton and | TE te rng of bela te sil wind | Hm ot the Road whe Genin wo cue some rena nol kno tou tho eject wasnt | loin depend! cate. ico hewn ea nay 

otic habits of kings. e law of Christ, or they do not agree ae ; : a nomicide. . . nd . -,, | to celebrate. It is well-built, laid with a heavy|even named. The Vermont Chronicle simply re- - rest i very i ig K na 

The Tituses, the Trajans, the Antonines, ap-| If they don’t agree, then your politics are not | member my words: the heart of man is given} @_ But the Liberals style themselves our libera- | of the picealo, and the roll of drums in wild T rail, and is sure to con a vast amount of marks : ° _ — sail iaeateen Cormeen oteeioee » Staind ton teeteal a 
peared seldom on Christian thrones; on the con-| Christian; and if they agrec, then | cause no | into your tender hands. You mould it in its in- | tors 3 confusion. By a gradual diminuendo the tramp , 


trary, mankind has seen, in the name of religion, 
lighted the piles of persecution and blazing 
torches of intolerance ; the earth overspread with 
corpses of the million victims of fanaticism ; the 
fields watered with blood ; the cities wrapped in 
flame, and empires ravaged with unrelenting 
rage. Why? Isit the Christian religion which 
caused these deplorable facts, branding the brow 
of partly degraded, “yf outraged humanity ? 
No. It was precisely the contrary; the fact 
that the religion of Christ never yet was practi- 
cally taken for an all overruling law, the obedi- 
ence to which, outweighing every other consid- 
eration, would have directed the policy of na- 
tions, that fact is the source of evil, whence the 
oppression of millions has overflowed the earth, 
and which makes the future of the proudest, of 
the freest nation, to be like a house built upon 
sand. 

Every religion has two parts. Oneis the dog- 
matical ; the part of worship; the other is the mo- 
ral part. The first, the dogmatic part, belong- 
—_ those mysterious regions, which the arm 
of human understanding cannot reach, because 
they belong to the dominion of belief, and that 
begins where the dominion of knowledge ends 
—that part of religion, therefore, the dogmatic 
one, should be left to every man to settle between 
God and his own conscience. It is a sacred 
field, whereon worldly power never should dare 
to trespass, because there it has no power to en- 
force its will. Force can murder; it can make 
liars and hypocrites, but no violence on earth 
can force a man to believe what he does not be- 
lieve. Yet the other part of religion—the moral 
part—is quite different. That teaches duties 
towards ourselves and towards our fellow-men. 

It ean be therefore not indifferent to the hu- 
man family; it can be not indifferent to what- 
ever community, if those duties be fulfilled or 
not, and no nation can, with full right, claim 
the title of a Christian nation, no government 
the title of a Christian government, which is not 
founded on the basis of Christian morality, and 
which takes it not for an all overruling law to 
fulfill the moral duties ordered by the religion of 
Christ toward men and nations, who are but the 
community of men, and toward mankind, which 
is the community of nations. Now, look to those 
dread pages of history, stained with the blood of 
millions, spilt under the blasphemous pretext of 
religion ; was it the interest to vindicate the 
— and enforce the duties of Christian mo- 
rality, which raised the hand of nation against 
nation, of government against government ! No, 
it was the fanaticism of creed and the fury of 
dogmatism. 

Nations and governments rose to propagate 
their manner to worship God, and their own 
mode to believe the inscrutable mysteries of eter- 
nity, but nobody has yet raised a finger to pun- 
ish the sacrilegious violation of the moral laws 
of Christ, nobody ever stirred to claim the ful- 
fillment of the duties of Christian morality 
towards nations. There is much speaking about 
the separation of church and state, and yet, on 
close examination, we shall see that there was, 
and there is, scarcely one single government en- 
tirely free from the direct or indirect influence of 
one or other religious denomination, scarcely one 
which would not at least bear a predilection, if 
not countenance with favor, one or another 
creed—but creed, and always creed. The mys- 
teries of dogmatism, and the manners of wor- 
ship enter into these considerations, they enter 
even into the politics, and turn the scales of ha- 
tred and affection ; but certainly there is not one 
single nation, not one single government, the 
policy of which would ever have been regulated 

y that law of morality which our Savior has pro- 
mulgated as the eternal law of God, which shall 
be obeyed in all the relations of men to men. 
But you say, the direct or indirect amalgama- 
tion of church and state proved to be dangerous 
to nations in Christian and for Christian times, 
because it affected the individual rights of men. 
and among them, the dearest of all, the libert 
of conscience and the freedom of thought. Well, 
of this danger at least the future of your coun- 
try is free ; because here, at least, in this, your 
happy land, religious liberty exists. Your insti- 
tutions left no power to your government to in- 
terfere with the religion of your citizens. Here 
war man is free to worship God as he chooses 

0. 

And that is true, and it is a great glory of your 
country that it is true. It is . ha win cat 
tles to the hope that your nation will revive the 
—w of Christ even on earth. However, the 
i _— which our constitution affords to re- 
_— ‘berty is but a negative part of a Chris- 

wv PocToment. There are, besides that, posi- 
~ rapt to be fulfilled. -He who does no vio- 

ti e to the conscience of man, has but the neg- 
ative merit of @ man, doing no wrong: b 

he who does not Sanaiien dees - ong; but as 

> ot steal, and does 

ghbor’sis, but by not steal- 


precisely the in- 


Moses, in the name of the Almight esa a - 
ed but negative decrees towards inane the 
Christian religion commands positive virtue. Its 


divine injunctions are not performed by not do. 


division among you. 
And | shall not speak of my people's 
wrongs? Oh! my people—thou heart of my 
heart, and life of my life—to thee are bent the 
thoughts of my mind, and they will remain bent 
to thee, though all the world may frown. To 
thee are pledged all the affections of my heart, 
and they will be pledged to thee as long as one 
drop of blood throbs within this heart. Thine 
are the cares of my waking hours: thine are the 
dreams of my restless sleep. Shall 1 forget thee, 
but fora moment? Never! Never! Cursed be 
the moment, and cursed be | in that moment, in 
which thou wouldst be forgotten by me! 
Thou art oppressed, O my fatherland! because 
the principles of Christianity have not been exe- 
cuted in practice; because the duties of Chris- 
tianity have not been fulfilled ; because the pre- 
cepts of Christianity have not been obeyed; be- 
cause the law of Christianity did nut control the 
policy of nations; because there are many im- 
ious governments to offend the law of Christ, 
yut there was none to do the duties commanded 
by Christ. 
Thou art fallen, Oh my country, because Chris- 


fancy. You imprint the lasting work of charac- 
ter upon man’s brow. ! 
you soften the harshness of his manhood; you 
are the guardian angels of his hoary age. All 
your vocation is love, and your life is charity. 
The religion of charity wants your apostolate, 
and requires your aid. It is to = | appeal, and 
leave the sublime topic of my humble reflection 
to the meditation of your Christian hearts. 

And thus, my task of to-day is done. Man 
shall carn the means of life by the sweat of his 
brow. Thus shall my family. Your charity of 
to-day has opened the way to it. ‘The school 
which my mother, if God spares her life, will su- 
perintend, and in which two of my sisters will 
teach, and the humble farm which my third sis- 
ter and her family shall work, will be the gift of 
your charity to-day. 

A stony weight of cares is removed from my 
breast. Oh! be blessed for it, be thanked for it, 
in the name of them all who have lost every- 
thing, but not their trust to God, and not the 
benefit of being able to work. My country will 
forgive me that | have taken from her the time 
of one day's work,—to give bread to my aged 





tianity has yet to come ; but it is not yet come 

nowhere! Nowhere onearth! And with the 
sharp eye of misfortune piercing the dark vail of 
the future, and with the tongue of Cassandra re- 
lating what I see, I cry it out to high Heaven and 
shout it out to the earth,—Nations, proud of 
your momentary power ; proud of your freedom ; 
proud of your prosperity. Your power is vain, 
your freedom is vain, your industry, your wealth, 
your prosperity are vain; all this will not save 
you from sharing the mournful fate of those old 
nations not less powerful than you, not less free, 
not less prosperous than you.—and still fallen, as 
you yourself wi!l fall,—all vanished as you will 
vanish, like a bubble thrown up from the deep! 


word. And who would dispute that there is a 
positive duty in that law “ Love thy neighbor as 
thou lovest thyself’ ? Do unto others as thou 
wouldst that others do unto thee. Now if these 
are duties in that law comprised, who shall exe- 
cute them, if free and powerful nations do not 
execute them? No government can meddle 
with the private relations of its millions of citi- 
zens so much as to enforce the positive virtue of 
Christian charity in the thousand fold complica- 
tions of private life. That will be impossible ; 
and our Mavior did not teach impossibilities. By 
commanding charity towards fellow-men in hu- 
man relation, he commanded it also to govern- 
ments. 

It is in their laws toward their own citizens : 

it is in their policy toward other nations, that 
governments and nations can fulfill those duties 
of Christianity; and what they can, that they 
should. How could governments hope to see 
their own citizens and other nations observing 
toward them the positive duties of Christian mo- 
rality, when they themselves do not observe them 
against others? when oppressed nations, the vic- 
tims, not of they own faults, but of the grossest 
violation of the law of Christ, look in vain around 
to ffad out a nation among Christian nations. 
and a government among Christian governments, 
doing unto them, in the hour of their supreme 
need, as the Savior said that it is duty todo unto 
others in every case. 
Yes, gentlemen, as long as the principles of 
Christian morality are not carried up into the 
international relations—as long as the fragile 
wisdom of political exigencies overrules the doc- 
trines of Christ, there is no freedom on earth 
firm, and the future of no nation sure. But let 
a powerful nation, like yours, raise Christian 
morality into its public conduct, that nation will 
have a future against which the very gates of 
hell itself will never prevail. The morality of 
its policy will react upon the morality of its in- 
dividuals, and preserve it from domestic vice, 
which, without that prop, ever yet has attended 
too much prosperity, and ever yet was followed 
by a dreadful fall. The morality of its policy 
will support justice and freedom on earth; and 
thus augmenting the number of free nations, all 
acting upon the same principle, its very future 
will be placed under the guarantee of them all, 
and preserve it from foreign danger—which is 
better to prevent than to repel. 

And its future will be placed under the guar- 
antee of the Almighty himself, who, true to his 
Eternal decrees, proved through the downfall of 
so many mighty nations that He always pun- 
ished the fathers in the coming generations; but 
alike bountiful and just, will not and cannot for- 
sake those whom he gave power to carry out his 
laws on earth, and who willingly answered his 
divine call. Power in itself never yet was sure. 
It is right which makes power firm; and it is 
community which makes right secure. The 
task of Peter's apostolate is accomplished—the 
Churches are founded in the Christian world. 
The task of Paul's apostolate is accomplished— 
the abuses of fanaticism and intolerance are re- 
dressed. But the task of him whom the Savior 
most loved is not yet accomplished. The gospel 
of charity rules not yet the Christian world ; and 
without charity, Christianity, you know, is “ but 








ing wrong ; it desires us to do good. "The doc. 
trine of Jesus Christ is sublime in its majestic 
simplicity. ‘“ Thou shalt love God above all, and 
love thy neighbor as thou lovest‘thyself.” 

This sublime doctrine is the religion of love. 
It is the religion of charity. ‘ Though I speak 
With the tongue of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. Though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries and all knowledge, 
rc have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
an and have not charity, | am nothing. And 

ough I bestow all my goods to feed the poor. 

a a poor, 
and give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” Thus speaks 
the Lord, and thus he gave the law: “ Do unto 
others as thou desirest others to do unto thee.” 
Now, in the name of Him who gave this law to 
humanity to build up the oternal bliss aad’ tex. 


sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

O Charity ! thou fairest gift of Heaven; thou 
family link between nations ; thou rock of their 
security ; thou deliverer of the oppressed ; when 
comes thy realm? Where is the man whom the 
Lord has chosen to establish thy realm? Who 
4 the man whom the Lord has chosen to realize 
I € religion, the tenets of which the most be- 
Pray 4 disciple of the Savior has recorded from 
Ch: Civine lips; who is the man to reform, not 
N ristian creeds, but Christian morality ? Man! 
Me that is no task for a man, but for a nation. 

an may teach a doctrine; but that doctrine of 
charity is taught, and taught with such sublime 
—* that no sectarist yet has disputed its 
truth. Historians have been quarreling about 
sageteaten, and lost empires through their dis- 
putes. 

The Greeks were controversially disputi 
whether the Holy Ghost descends fron the Fe 





mother and to my homeless sisters, the, poor vic- 
tims of unrelenting tyranny. Returning to Eu- 
rope, i may find my own little children in a con- 
dition that again the father will have to take the 
spade or the pen intohis hand to give them bread. 

And my fatherland will again forgive me, that 
that time is taken from her. That is all what | 
take from her; nothing else what is given, or 
what belongs to her. And the day's work which 
I take from my country, | will restore it by a 
night's labor. To-day, the son and the brother 
has done his task ; you have requited his labor by 
a generous charity; the son and the brother 
thanks you for it, and the patriot. to resume his 
task, bids you a hearty, warm farewell. 
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Norice.—All business letters should be addressed to 
the Publisher of the Independent, and all communica- 
tions for the paper, to the Editors. By observing the 
above notice, correspondents will save much incon- 
venience at the office. 

DECEASE OF MR. CLAY. 

On Tuesday last, the telegraph conveyed, with 
instantaneous communication, to every state this 
side of the Rocky Mountains, the long expected 
intelligence of the death of HENry Cuay. 

After having lingered for months at the verge 
of the grave, while the progress of his slow dis- 
ease has been chronicled day by day in all the 
newspapers, and while the great world of polities 
in which he was for almost half a century one of 
the busiest and most conspicuous actors has been 
going on with its cabals and plotsand agitations, 
none the less for his absence,—he has now passed 
away; and a momentary pause takes place in 
the halls which have so often reverberated with 
the music of his eloquence, and in which, for so 
long a time, his influence has been so potent. 
Over the whole Union the announcement of his 
decease will be received with demonstrations of 
public respect; and those who when he was a 
candidate for the highest office in the country, 
could find no language of vituperation too strong 
to express their sense of his unfitness, will vie 
with the most ardent of his political friends in 
paying honors to his memory. 

It is not at such a time that the character of 
Mr. Clay as a public man, or the position which 
belongs to him in the history of his country, can 
be described with the cool and serious impartial- 
ity of history. A great man, almost the last of 
the great men of his age, has just passed to that 
tribunal where mere greatness is not to be hon- 
ored but to be accounted for, and where goodness 
—the humblest obedience to God—the lowliest 
and most penitent confidence in Christ—is worth 
more than all the honors that the world has ever 
paid to the objects of its idolatry. At such a 
time we feel that we are to speak of the dead not 
in the language of criticism but only in terms of 
regretful kindness. 

Hardly anything is more remarkable in Mr. 
Clay’s history, than the devoted and inflexible 
attachment of his political friends. One reason 
of this was, if we have understood him right, a 
certain inborn generosity. He was a man of 
affections and of impulses. Nothing is more 
likely to make a man selfish, mean, tricky, than 
a life of political ambition. Yet the generosity 
of his nature—as we have judged him—was 
never wholly lost. We have never doubted the 
sincerity of his patriotism. He believed, and 
felt, and therefore spoke. His political errors 
seem to have sprung for the most part from im- 
pulses that had something of magnanimity about 
them. This it was that gave power to his elo- 
quence. This it was that gathered round him 
“troops of friends,” and attached them to him 
with a tenacity which political friendships rarely 
exhibit. 


Early in life Mr. Clay committed himself 














A. They but liberate you from every salutary 


You ennoble his youth ;} protectjon, from every domestic security, from all 


civil order. 

Q. But is not Liberty the object of alltheir plots 
—or to say it plainer—is not Liberty and Revolu- 
tion the same thing ? 


rascals who plot and accomplish that infamous ex- 
cess. To these there is the liberty to unmake—to 
make evil and to unmake what is good. 

Q. And for the others ? 

A. All their liberty amounts to despising the 
Church and the Dynasty which before reigned legit- 
imately. 

Q. Is this all the liberty which they promise ? 

A. Not all that they promise—but all that they 
give us, Itisa real insult which they offer to the 
people ; for in exchange for the royal family by 
which for a long series of years they have been go- 
verned and protected, some obscure party man is 
placed at the head of the state—some one who was 
never heard of before he showed himself, and who 
is only worthy of the gallows. 


[{t might be supposed that in the phrase 


this country. 4 
to such “ obscure” characters as Cromwell and 
Milton, Washington and Franklin, as well as to 
James K. Polk and Franklin Pierce. In fact, 
they had special reference to the class of obscure 
men whom bloody revolutions rather than peace- 
ful conventions bring up to the surface of affairs. 
—Eps.] 
Q. What relation has then the liberty of these 
people with the liberty given to us by Jesus Christ ? 
A, The same relation which exists between light 
and darkness, between good and evil, between Je- 
sus Christ and the Devil. 
Q. Then you may say that these Liberals are the 
enemies of religion ? 
A. Who can doubt it? They are the worst ene- 
mies which ever the Church has had. 
Q. To what class of Enemies of the Church do 
these men belong ? 
A. They include within themselves the entire 
malice of the Jew, Heretic, Turk, and Idolater, and 
even they surpass them bya great length. 
Q. Have they never been excommunicated ? 
A. Certainly; for they generally belong to se- 
cret socicties. 
Q. Is there no other reason for excommunica- 
tion ? 
A. Whenever they lay their hands, as it almost 
always happens that they do, upon the goods of the 
Church. And since the temporal dominion of the 
Iloly See is eminently included in the goods of the 
Church, the simple usurpation of that government, 
would alone bring upon them the penalties of ex- 
communication. 


[Aye, there’s the rub; “the goods of the 
Church” are imperiled by the progress of free 
sentiments. | 


Q. Then it seems that the secular power is not 
wrong in condemning them to capital punishment ? 
A. Not only is not wrong, but is quite right, and 
merely fulfils strictly its duty. 

Q. But I have heard it said, he who has not 
given life should not take it ? 

A. You have heard it from persons who don’t 
know what they talk about. You certainly have 
not given life to a calf or toa fowl; yet you have 
no scruples about killing them any day. 


[This logic is good as against the opponents of 
capital punishment, but the specific application 
of it is most horrible. Mazzini, Garibaldi, Kos- 
suth, Klapka and their compeers may be killed 
with the same impunity as fowls or as butcher's 
meat for the shambles. The knife of the Jesuit 
thirsts for their blood. The same rule would 
once have applied to Washington and to Lafay- 
ette. | 


Q. But cannot a sovereign perform an act of 
clemency ? 

A. Treating of the subverters of public order, in 
no time past has it been possible to be merciful 
toward them without endangering the public hap- 
piness: but in our own times more especially, in 
which through mercy we have come to see the pub- 
lic calamities multiplied to a point that the very 
existence of nations is threatened. 

Q. Yet God pardons, and the princes could not 
follow a better example ? 

A. The prince, being minister of God, St. Paul 
gives him the right and obligation not of clemency 
but of the sword. Si autem malum feceris time, non 
enim sine causa gladium portus, Dei enim minister 
est, vindex in iram ci qui male agit. (Rom. 13). St. 
Peter also (1 Peter 2) assures us that the rulers 
have received from God to revenge and not to ab- 
solve. 

Q. What, therefore, should be the rule for hu- 
man justice ? 

A. Those who are serious evils on earth, condemn 
them to death. 

Q. Then how is it that for half a century ormore 
so much has been said in favor of clemency ? 

A. Because for half a century has come an in- 
ferna] obstinacy, unknown in past times, to over- 
throw the thrones and altars: which to assure it- 
self of human mercy without limit, has studied to 
lead astray public opinion, so as to look on every 
one who performs an act of justice as a Nero. 

Q. And charity, which is so much praised 2 

A, Comes from the same principle. This charity 
would let the wolf live without taking account of 
the sheepfold which he had robbed. By not hav- 
ing adopted strong remedies in good time, evil has 
become so strong as to be nearly incurable, 

‘Q. Should a revolution occur, would it be pro- 

per for me to accept an employment ? 

A. The rebels would elect you for one of two 

reasons. Either because they believe you to be of 
their opinion, or to act as a bait to catch others i 
in the first case, you would earn the patent as a 

Liberal; in the second, you would give countenance 

to a felony. 

Q. But if one were chosen, being indifferent to 





against slavery in his adopted state of Kentucky. 
This was the impulse of his generous nature. 
Yet more than once he has been the champion 
of the South in defense of its peculiar institution. 
This too as we judge, has been in part the effect 
of sympathies and impulses that are worthy to 
be respected. Identified with the South, he has 


all parties? 

A. The indifference itself would militate against 
his honesty, which if it were real honesty could ne- 
ver stand indifferent between justice and injustice, 
between loyalty and rebellion, between truth and 
falsehood, between the cause of Good and the 
cause of Evil. Indifference in such matters mere- 





A. Yes, certainly, but only for that handful of 


“obscure party man” the Reverend Father 
meant to satirize certain political nominations in 
But they had reference no doubt 


tion of the piece. 


Jenny, she well deserves the name. 
penny embellishments—she sings truthfully. W 
but her voice has a compass of somewhat mor 
beauty. 


exhibited surprising rapidity in running th 


a volume of sound almost inconceivable. 
sang 


have the impress of the perfect artist. 
is all. She awakens no enthusiasm kindred t 
that of Madame Goldschmidt, she kindles n 


light, and catching the rainbows from the sun. 


out many misgivings—since abundantly confirm 
gratified at the expense of the richer harmonie 
of the soul. 


It is rumored that Madame A. will give bu 
one more concert at present in this city. 


Waldenses by the New York Harmonic Society 


from the pen of Mr. Asahel Abbot. 


throughout. 


liberally responded to by the public. 


> — 





artistic character. 


and risk, to ship his model across the Atlantic, 
and then with the same risk to import the finish- 
ed casting. 

Mr. H. K. Brown of Brooklyn, having spent 
years in experimenting upon American castings, 
has at length succeeded in producing a specimen 
equal in all respects to any work of European 
art; we refer to the Angel of the Resurrection, 
a life-size figure of most expressive attitude, 
whose countenance and mien exhibit the sculp- 
tor’s highest art, while the tone and finish of the 
metal attest the skill of the founder. This statue 
is designed for a cemetery at Pittsburg, whither 
it will shortly be removed. For ourselves we 
confess a preference for marble of the purest 
white, but in our country the bronze is more du- 
rable—unchanging as the hills—and when the 
eye is accustomed toit, the effect is very pleasing. 

The great statue of De Witt Clinton, for Green- 

wood Cemetery, is making progress. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Greenough are engaged 

upon an equestrian statue of Washington. 

These facts will be of interest to persons wish- 

ing either monumental or ornamental sculpture. 


CorREcTION.—We have received a note from 
a member of the Association of Fairfield West, 
correcting the statement that a “ majority of the 
pastors ” had not concurred in the action against 
Dr. Bushnell. He says that, in the final vote 
there were nine pastors present, five of whom 
voted in favor of the proceeding ; and that there 
are seventeen pastors in the Association, “ of 
whom nine have fully declared their concurrence 
in the action of the Association.” We took our 
statement from the printed paper:circulgted by 
those who protested against the memorial, the 











ly signifies a man without morals, one who knows 


Writers of which must answer for themselves. 


of the band becomes less and less distinct, until 
all sound is completely lost in the distance again. 
Nothing would satisfy the audionce but a repeti- 


Madame Alboni has been pronounced the best 
contralto in Europe; and without any detraction 
from the artistic merits of the pure and soulful 
She shows 
herself to be a perfect artist, presenting no catch- 


had hardly expected to hear her sing soprano: 


than three octaves, of extraordinary power and 
Of course her low notes are best. In 
the performance of “Carina Senti un poco,” she 


chromatic passages and the variations; now 
warbling with bird-like clearness, falling some- 
times an octave or two at a single leap, and as 
suddenly leaping back again and pouring forth 
She 
“Non pit mesta” hetter than we have evor 
heard it sung. Nothing seems too difficult for 
her flexible voice, and all that she sings she does 
with no apparent cffort,-all her performances 
But this 


rapture of soul-sympathy through the expressive 
sound, she brings no fame of heroism or of char- 
ity to augment the power of music by the noblest 
and purest of personal associations, she touches 
no gentle chord through the heart-ballad, but 
she thrills the ear with wonder and delight, and 
like Ole Bull overpowers you with a cataract of 
sound,—its majestic roll, its deafening plunge, 
its exhaustless volume, its gentle spray, hovering 
as on the wings of viewless birds, dancing in the 


Yet we confess that we desire something more. 
The writer made a sort of professional choice 
between Madame Alboni’s concert and a certain 
oration at the Church of the Puritans, not with- 


ed,—that the nice harmonies of the ear would be 


In the greatest possible contrast of theme and 
execution, with the singing at Metropolitan Hall, 
yet with no less of satisfaction in its way to an 
audience of another class, was the recent per- 
formance at the Tabernacle of the Oratorio of the 


This Oratorio is a very pleasing composition 
Though 
wanting in grandeur and in the higher musical 
effects, it is well-balanced and well-sustained 
Some of the quartettes are partic- 
ularly pleasing. We hope it will be repeated, 
and that Mr. Abbot's proposal to give a series of 
concerts for the benefit of the Waldenses will be 


Scutpture.—We have before adverted to the 
success recently attained in this country in mak- 
ing bronze castings of a large size and of a highly 
Persons accustomed to asso- 
ciate the idea of bronze with the cheap and flimsy 
‘metal that often bears that name, can hardly 
imagine the difficulty of mixing a proper bronze 
metal for the highest order of statuary and of 
running its uccessfully in the mould. Heretofore 
every such work has been done abroad; the 
American sculptor being obliged, at great expense 


travel. It is already a profitable enterprise, 
and yields a rich return to the stockholders. It 
passes through a beautiful country, particularly 
the south-western part of Michigan. Soon after 
sunset our party reached Chicago, and learned 
that a fire in the culinary department of the 
“ Tremont” had cut off all hope of the banquet 
promised on the morrow. The company were, 


®| the railroad towards Galena. 


e 


my last visit, five years since. 
gant hotel is to be opened shortly. 
as good as the “ Cataract,” it will be good 
enough. 
and grandeur every time they are revisited, and 
as one listens to their ceaseless roar, and admires 
and wonders at the magnificence of the scene, 
he feels as did the great leader of the Israclites, 


e 


ground.” J. H. L. 


Paris, June 10, 1852. 
As the sun is getting hot in Paris, it seems as 
if the interest for public affairs was growing 


0 
0 


every description are packing up to start for the 
country, and our ruler himself, M. Louis Bona- 
parte, is scarcely heardof. In fact, there is very 
little need of his doing anything in particular in 
order to maintain the present state of things. 
This last remark leads me to say a few words 
on the political organization of France. If one 
could only get a right view of it, many current 
events, inexplicable at first, many wonderful 
doings, at first striking, like results of a power- 
ful genius, would become as plain as possible. 
The great word which explains most of the pow- 
er of the present government, and the tyranny 
which reigns over the people, is centralization. 
To an American mind that word can harily con- 
vey the idea that it expresses for us. Only think 
of FYERYTHING in public affairs done by the 
eentral power! I do not speak of the mock 
representation of the people called the legislative 
corps, mere tools chosen by the government it- 
self, when the press was mute, the country un- 
der martial law, and the nation terror-stricken. 
Think of every military, judiciary, civil officer 
being chosen by the Paris government, so that 
there is no public functionary, of whatever kind, 
.| who is not entirely dependent on the head 
of the government; think of an army of five 
hundred thousand soldiers, employed to put 
down every attempt at resistance, wherever re- 
sistance may show itself, and you will not be 
surprised at the immense power which lies in the 
hands of the executive, whosoever he may be. 
Like all tyrannical powers, it exhausts itself at 
length, and sometimes—always—perishes in its 
triumph ; but while it lasts it can easily do any- 
thing. To the political organization just men- 
tioned, a new and strange addition has been re- 
cently made. I allude to the foundation of what 
has been denominated the ministry of general po- 
lice, whose great object, as expressed by the min- 
ister himself, M. de Maupas, is ‘‘ To know every- 
thing, to prevent everything, to repress every- 
thing.” And to reach the end thus assigned to 
the new institution, an army of policemen is 
added to the one already in existence. They 
are to be numbered by tens of thousands, they 
will be everywhere, known or unknown, -they 
will “know everything.” In every city, town, 

village, hamlet, and we might add, in every 
house, unseen and present, M. de Maupas will 

have his spies. France may sleep quict; there 

will be plenty of people, by day and by night, 

watching over her. The soldiers, the priests 

and the spies are uniting for her welfare; it is 

promising. 
You hear, I suppose, of the dealings of our 
government with foreign countries. For a few 
days past an attack against Belgium has been 
very much spoken of. There is a free press 
there, and its echoes, despite of the custom-house 
officers and gendarmes, pass the frontier without 
any passport. its frequent critiques on M. Louis 
Bonaparte’s paternal government had excited 
the wrath of our Bonapartists, and the tone of 
the papers supposed to express the views of the 
President became so threatening as to render 
necessary a denial of his having any warlike in- 
tentions. But who can tell? Meanwhile the 
representative of the French President unites, it 
is said, with the other powers of Europe, to 
acknowledge the right of the king of Prussia— 
that crowned Protestant Jesuit—over the little 
republic of Neuchatel in Switzerland. It is 
merely a diplomatic deed, so far, but may be 
considered as a preparatory step for a more sig- 
nificant demonstration when a good opportunity 
is offered. . 

Nothing important has taken place in the 
Papist ranks since my last letters. I am struck 
however with the innumerable hosts of priests 
with three-cornered hats, and the barefooted 
monks. I meet with in the streets. A sinister 
smile seems to be on their lips. Our lyric 
Béeranger could now, as well as in 1815, ask, 
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however, well cared for, and were invited to go 
on excursions on steamers up the Lake, and on 
1 am here at The 
Falls, en route for New York, and find much 
company. The village has much improved since 
A new and cle- 
If it proves 


The Falls seem to increase in beauty 


that “the place whereon he stands is holy 


FROM OUR REGULAR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


cool; our majesties, princes, and grandees of 


a great variety, among which I would call your at- 
tention to No. 409, entitled, “‘ The Christian Abroad 
on a Summer Excursion.” It points out, in a happy 
manner, the dangers to be shunned, and the advan- 
tages to be improved on such an excursion. Two 
individuals, one a member of Rev. R. 8. Storrs’ 
church, Brooklyn, and the other of Rev. Dr. Potts , 
in this city, recently placed a copy of this tract in 
every slip in their respective houses of worship. 


Hartford, intends to sail for California, July 20, to 
‘ane haaue cof the church of that faith to be estab- 
lished in that place. 


chusetts. 
* Albany has been most spoken of as the plac 


long previous to the meeting of the A.B.C.F.M.” 


next week, 


Wirnuprawat.—We are informed that the Nort 
Church in Hartford, at a meeting held last Sabbat 
evening, voted unanimously, by rising, to withdra 
from the jurisdiction of Consociation. 
fluential churches are now disconnected, that 


order if others would follow. The step in th 
case was not taken at the instigation of the pasto 
Dr. Bushnell, but against his advice. 


American Bible Society, in Eighth-street, was pe 
of a large assembly. 
Scripture, and Dr. Bangs led in prayer. 


a statement of the plan of the house, as designe 
by Messrs. T. Thomas & Son, architects, who wi 
also superintend the work. The plan is designe 
for strength, use, and durability, rather than arch 


mental. There will be at present a surplusage « 


Socicty. 

The building occupies the block of groun 
bounded by Fourth Avenue, Astor Place, Thir¢ 
Avenue, and Ninth-strect, and is to be six storie 
high, with cellars and vaults, 


ll inches. The whole has an average depth of abou 
50 feet, leaving a large areca in the center. 
The principal fronts will be faced with Philadel 


ornamental trusses, blocks, panels, &c. 
section on Fourth Avenue, and also the center see 
tion on Ninth-street and Astor Place, will have seg 
ment pediments. 


yard, so as not to expose the operatives to dange 
in case of accident. 
so planned, that from the delivery of the paper ir 


various stages of manufacture, until it arrives in 


in hoisting from one story to another. 
Great attention has been paid to the subject o 
heating and ventilating the various departments. 


read a list of the articles deposited in a box, in th« 
corner-stone, Which was then to be laid: 


ciety in 1517. ey 
2. Copy of the last Bible published in 1552. 


volumes. 
4. The Bible Society Record for the last three years. 
5. Catalogue of the Society’s library. 


to the late collation of the English Bible. 
making translations. 


a copy of the Dresident’s address. 
We have room for only a brief extract from the 
address of Mr. Frelinghuysen : 
“We look over the past years of the American 
Bible Society, and regard with grateful emotions 
its bright career in the thirty-six years of Ne eunme- 
ence ; its publication of the Scriptures has Increasc d 
from thirty thousand to nearly seven hundred thou- 
sand volumes annually. : 
“The power of its presses has, by the use of 
steam, been augmented sixty-fuld ; and there are 
engaged in its daily business about three hundred 
persons, a large portion of whom are worthy and 
dependent females. And when we consider whose 
word it is, and what are its aims, with the sure 
promise that attends its distribution—‘ that it shall 
not return unto God void, but shall accomplish 
that which he pleases, and prosper in the thing 
whereto he sent it;’ when, in the light of the past, 
we learn that this prosperity begins in time ; that 
wherever this Word is received, there the wilder- 
ness becomes a garden, and the habitations of 
cruelty the abodes of peace and purity, the social 
affections of our nature flourish, and all the sacred 
charities of family, home, and friendship are culti- 
vated, it is indeed a high privilege that calls us to 
this place.” 

Additional addresses followed, by Drs. Spring 
and Stiles, and Hon. Luther Bradish. 











Do not ForGeT THE Tracts,—You are busy, it 
may be, in making the necessary preparations for 
your summer excursion, from which you are antici- 
pating mnch innocent enjoyment. Allow me just 
to jog your elbow, and request you not to forget to 
lay in a good stock of Tracts, both for your own pe- 
rusal and for gratuitous distribution. 

At the Depository, 150 Nassau-street, you will find 


* As the subject was not brought up in our Gen- 
eral Convention, we suppose those among us who 
think it best will be at liberty to act on the princi- 
ple of the Connecticut resolution; or the District 
Associations may act as recommended in Massa- 


of meeting, and the time suggested is some day not 


We understand that the call may be expected 


So many in- 


would doubtless subserve the general peace and 


Tue New Binir Hovse.—The ceremony of lay- 
ing the corner-stone of the new building of the 
furmed on Thursday of last week, in the presence 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
Esq., presided ; Rev. Dr. Ferris read a portion of 
Mr. Geo. 
D. Phelps, chairman of the building committee, read 


tectural display, and yet it will be sufliciently orna- 
room, Which will be rented for offices and stores, 


the avails to aid the sinking fund for the expense, 
until wanted for the increased operations of the 


The front on Fourth Avenue is 198 feet 8 inches, 
on Astor Place 202 feet 10 inches, on Third Avenue 
76 feet 11 inches, and on Ninth-strect, 232 feet 6 
inches, forming a front on four streets of 710 feet 


phia brick, and surmounted by a cornice, formed of 
The center 


The boilers are to be placed in the inner area or 
The whole establishment is 
Ninth-street, it will proceed regularly through its 


books in the depository, with but very little labor 


After an address by the President, Dr. Brigham 


1. Copy of ono of the first Bibles published by the So- 
3. The thirty-six annual reports of the Society, in four 
6. Report of the “‘ committee on versions,” in relation 


7. Report of the Board in regard to the principles of 


8. A programme of the exercises on the occasion, with 


influential independent Presbyterian congregation 
Like Dr. Preston’s church in Savannah, they are 
Presbyterian so far as holding our doctrines and 
being governed by a minister and bench of elders 
are concerned, though they have no connection 
with any Presbytery. They use the Scotch Con- 
fession, and a book of Psalms and Hymns, such as 
e | L have not scenelsewhere. Mr. Forrest still retains 
his connection with the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
though this, from the nature of the case, must lx 
toa great extent a mere nominal thing. He was 
very kind and fraternal in his intercourse with the 
members of the Assembly. 

“Twas particularly interested in the Huguenot 
h church, now under the care of Rev. Mr. Petrie, 
hj which, as the readers of T%e Presbyterian may 
w | know, is made up of the descendants of the exiles 
who fled hither during the terrible persecutions 
waged against them and their faith in France. 
The present house of worship is a small but beau- 
tiful Gothic structure, erected a few years since on 
is | the same spot on which stood the original church 
r, | For a number of years previous to the erection of 
this building, and the regathering of the congrega 
tion, the church seemed to have become extinct, 
though in reality the organization was never sul- 
tered to die out, even when the house was shut up, 
regular services discontinued, and the people seat 
tered into other denominations. The old cspril ¢ 
corps Was undying, and ultimately made itself visi 
ble in rallying the scattered fragments for anew and 
successful enterprise. During the period of the de- 
pression of this church, most of the Huguenot fami 
lies had gone into the various denominations, clietly 
tothe Episcopal. The scattered sheep, however, soon 
d | rallied and filled the house. Rey. Mr. Petrie, their 
ll | present pastor, is a member of one of our Presby- 
q | teries, though the church has no Presbyterial con- 
nection, They have a bench of elders, and theit 
articles are strongly Calvinistic. The old Neufcha 
tel Liturgy, somewhat resembling the Episcopal, 
of} but shorter, was in former years used by them in 
the French tongue, but has since been translated, 
principally by the late Mr. Grimké, and is now 
about to undergo revision and improvement. 

“Dr, Post, tormerly of Washington City, is a 
member of the Charleston Union Presbytery ; but 
1|the Cireular church, of which he is pastor, is 
1 | strictly Congregational.” 

s onic 

Two Tuero.oacat, Proressors.—Tho Bosfon 
Congregationalist says of l’rofessor Stowe, recently 
appointed to succeed Stuart and B. B, Edwards at 
Andover— 





it 


fe 





t “Tn 1828-9, Professor Stowe was teacher of He- 
brew at Andover, Afterwards he was Professor of 
Greck Literature in Dartmouth College. From 
Hianover he was called to be Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Lane Theological Seminary. After 
remaining nearly twenty years in this oflice, he was 
called to the Professorship of Theology in Bow 

doin College. Me comes to Andover with an en- 
larged and rich expericnce in the duties of Chris 

T | tian instruction, and after an eminently successful 
earcer in the department of Biblical Literature 

His European travel, his familiarity with the vari- 
ous languages needful for a Scriptural commenta- 
tor, his hearty sympathy with the benevolent oper 

ations of the age, his usefulness as an author and 
a preacher, make him a peculiarly valuable acqui- 
sition to our Commonwealth and to the Andover 

Seminary.” 


1 
f 


The New York: Observer says of Dr. E. P. Mum- 
phrey, recently appointed Professor at Princeton, 
to succeed Dr, Alexander— 

“The election of the son of a yet living New 
England divine to a leading Professorship in the 
leading (Old School) Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, is an event of no common interest at the 
present time. We congratulate the chureh and the 
country and the seminary upon the accession tu 
Princeton of a man combining the qualifications 
which distinguish the Professor elect. Ile has 
ripeness, talents, learning and application: he has 
had experience in the pastoral office: he is a 
preacher of much power, having a well-balanced, 
logical and furnished mind, with an earnest and 
dignified address. He will command and deserve 
respect, and with the ordinary blessing of continued 
health, will be greatly useful in the high position 
to which he has been called. 

“Rey. Edward P. Humphrey, D.D., is the son o! 
Rev. Hieman Humphrey, D.D., late President o! 
Amherst College, Mass. He was born in Fairtield, 
Conn., in 1809, and is consequently now in the 4% 
year of hisage. He graduated at Amherst College, 
and received his thevlogical education at Andover 
His first settlement in the ministry was at Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1835, where he has ever since been 
preaching with great usefulness and acceptance. 
He was Moderator of the last General Assembly.” 








PrespyTeriaN Boarp oF Pvpiication.—This 
Board appears to be conducted with increasing en- 
ergy, and to be well supported among the people. 
The report for last year states that they have added 
27 new books to their catalogue (2 of which are 
German), of which they have printed 67,750 co- 
pies; and 33 new tracts, 115,000 copies. Also 
30,000 almanacs. Total copies of new publications, 
212,750. They have published 605,500 copics of 
new editions of books and tracts, being an increase 
of 315,000. Total number of copies issued, 818,250, 
being an increase of 888,000, or 90 per cent. The 
Presbyterian Sabbath- School Visitor now circulates 
34,000 copies semi-montlily. The receipts of the 
year are, from sales $66,513, an increase of 6,500 
or 10 per cent.; donations $17,996, an increase of 
7,705 or 75 per cent. ; total increase $14,219, in- 
cluding a legacy of $826. The debt on the build- 
ing is all paid off. 

Colporteur Labor.—There have been 141 colpor- 
teurs employed during the year, in 25 different 





W. 
Unrrariuan.— Rev. Joseph Harrington, now of 





States, viz.: In Massachusetts 1, Connecticut 4, 
New York 14, New Jersey 11, Pennsylvania 2, 


Delaware 1, Maryland 2, Virginia 2, North Caroli- 
na 12, South Carolina 1, Georgia 9, Florida 1, Ala- 
bama 1, Mississippi 8, Texas 6, Arkansas 1, Ten- 
nessee 8, Kentucky 3, Missouri 1, Iowa 2, Wiscon- 
sin 8, Illinois 4, Michigan 1, Indiana 11, Obio 21. 


The aggregate of labor performed is—Time 


spent 35 years ; families visited, 64,526 ; conversed 
or prayed with, 22,838; families having no re I- 
gious book but the Bible, Pre 772: 
families without the Confession of Faith, 4; 
pecerne Pea me etpemaam, 71,1 

n y colporteurs, 0, ; pages 
tributed by colporteurs, 581,966. 


2,212; Presbyterian 


50; volumes 
of tracts dis- 


a noighborhood where there weré Rot 
Vics: while he was speaking, 

* A tall fellow stood up and said, ‘ Yo 
etic, you are a schismatic; hold your 
go about your business.’ Well, I thous 
very unlike the reception a missionary 
'ndia, But a missionary should nev 
temper, and I said, ‘Now we are all 
come to speak to you about your salv: 
want to speak kindly, but we must n 


words between one another, Tam | 
clergyman, and | come to preach tl 
* You a Christian clergyman!’ said he 
who you are, You are one of those wh 
about with your Bible in your hands, 
Mrs, Munday, of Chinsurah.’ Mrs. Mund 
Vilian, who married a Baptist or Lidep 
sionary, L forget which, but they are al 
dia. Sho lived a glorious life of lal 
country, and had died twenty years 
turned my eye quick upon the man, an 
you know Mrs, Munday, of Chinsural 


yes, she is dead,’ said he. ‘Was she 
tinued, ‘a good and amiable woman ? a 
not love the natives?’ § Yes, yes, but 
now.’ * Well,’ L said, ‘1 desire to be re 
ove like Mrs. Munday, of Chinsurah ! 
Gol |} were like her, as humble and as 
in one point IT am like her—I love t 
Then I said, ‘My brethren, there are ] 


here, and they have their sacred book, 
it; there are Hindoos here, and they 
i vered book, and honor it; but here is 
tan who, before you all, mocks the w 


and changes the very tones of his ace 
emphasis to his blasphemy.’ [th 
preached the word of God to them.” 


Mr. Keene presented a striking ill 
the great anti-Christian system and t 
semblance of the paraphernalia of heat! 
tu those of Rome 

“T will show you the way in which t 
of India worship their gods—a way \ 
lieve, the Bible Society is destined te 
I think you will recognize some simi) 
things L set before you to those with 
are well acquainted in England. I v 
the circumstances under which | got th 
to a boy in my school, ‘Go and bring m 


system of heathen idolatry, as if L we 
carry on the worship of the Vishnu 

house,’ He went and brought it to me 
him 7s for the whole thing. The first « 
I now produce them all before you—ws 
Vishnu. Immediately opposite the ims 
tar, which is duly decorated with tlowe 
lowing the altar are the three essential: 
worship—the bell (laughter, occasio 
reverend gentleman ringing the bell, \ 
hibited,) a book and a candle. There y 
more articles. One you would not | 
must tell you what it is—it is a vessel 
ing the holy water, and the last is a ro: 
things were brought to me by the lad 
rveviously purchased a book of devo 
for 7s. It is not to be wondered at, 1 
that the Bible, which is antagonistic to 
and is carrying it down before the Li 
should also be antagonistic to Popery i 


Eriscoran Buatar.—A_ correspond 
Gospel Messenger gives an account of 
recently taken by the Episcopal mission | 
in Minnesota, to introduce Christianity 
Chippeways (Ojibwas) of the extreme 
Rev, 8. W. Mauney writes of a visit 
from the chief, “ Hole-in-the-day,” wit 
wives; who expressed some favorable 
wards the introduction of Christianity 
people, Ata second visit the Indians 
sorrow : 


“ They started to bring down his sie 
garrison, but it died before they arrive 
now what do you suppose Hole-in-the- 
He wished his child to be buried w 
rites. He desired not the rites of his f 
he was about to abandon as worthle: 
avail. And 40, On last Tuesday, on 
the Mississippi, at Crow-wing, I gave 
rites of the church. Lieut. Flint y 
Johnson interpreted paragraph by para 
Hole-in-the-day is desirous of embraci 
ity, and has virtually alkjured the re 
ancestors, an] that too by asking Ch 
for his child; if L had refused his 
allowed it to have been buried with A 
might have bound the father to hea 
cord too strong ever to be broken. A 
ing to bury the child, I expounded to 
ture of Christian burial, and the do 
resurrection of the body, After r 
or two practical questions for him, ' 
the feast in remembrance of the child, 
bade altogether, for fear of the con 
association: and 2. As to the treatmen 
whom he intends to put away, they a 
to keep his oldest wife—the two othe 
parate from, but [ told him he must 
and their children were well taken ca 
tected; not suffered to want. That 
separation from him, they would | 
tomarry again, when in that case, he 
Heved from the obligation of support. 
tions were resolved for him at his ow 

Reading this account, we cannot f 
the attention of our English friends | 
with which the church rites of burial 
to this unbaptized child of our unbap 
while in England such shameful scen 
in the refusal of burial to the childr 
ened Christian parents who will not 


swear their own consciences in matt 
wards God. 





Ciry Missionarirs.—The 

of the Boston Orthodox Cin “Missic 
aries (8 male and 12 female). The 
during the month of May made Bf 
3705 families (982 of which. famfli. 
for the first time); 446 visits upon 
tributed 18,860 tracts and 88 Bit 
ments ; induced 43 persons to tte 
ship; gathered 118 children Tate 
schools, and 58 into the public sch 
social religious meetings; furnished 
employment; afforded to 232 fan 
aid,— Cong. 
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